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TERRA-COTTA. 


NORTHWESTERN TERRA-COTTA WORKS. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & Co. 
Proprietors, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Plain and Ornamental 
Terra-Cotta. 


Works: corner Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Telephone No. 3259. 


Office: Room 20 McCormick’ Block, 


Telephone 5284. CHICAGO. 


ALBERT A. RILEY, 


GRATES, 
MANTELS, 


BRASS, 
FIREPLACES, 
TILING, FENDERS, 
REGISTERS, ANDIRONS, 
Etc. FIRE SETS, 
Erc. COAL HODS, Etc. 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 1ll. 





A. KLUGE, 


(Formerly with J. J. McGratn.) 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


PAPER HANGINGS, 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
RAISED FLOCKS, 
IMITATION LEATHERS 


157 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 
oF 


THE MEYER-SNIFFEN CO., 


( Limited. ) 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


FINE SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 


gt ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


J. B. Snirren, Mgr. 


Telephone 660. 





THe Wicut Frire-Proorine Co. 
Contractors for all kinds of Fire-Proof Work in 
Porous Terra-Cotta or Hollow Tiles, 

Also for Fine Plastering, Cementing and Concreting, 
KEENE’S CEMENT INSIDE FINISH 
As a Substitute for Wood. 

SCAGLIOLA COLUMNS AND PILASTERS. 

Chicago Office : 


202 La Salle Street. 


New York Office: 
60 William Street. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors, 
For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 


SIMPSON BROS., Boston, Mass., 
AND 
Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPpHALTE.—It can be laid in 


the coldest weather ; it is waterproof; it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or Wood. 


Box 382 Builders & Traders’ Building. 





, 
SAM L I. POPE. CHAS. H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 
SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 
193 LAKE STREET - - - CHICAGO. 


Architectural Photographs 


AVE just returned from a trip to New York, 
Boston, Newport, Long Branch, etc., where I 
made OVER THREE HUNDRED Photographs of 


INTERIORS, 
COLLEGES, 
CITY RESIDENCES, 
STORES, ete. 
For information, address 


J. W. TAYLOR, 


146 La SALLE STREET, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE, 


Its DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 
BY 
W. B. TUTHILL, Architect. 


One 8vo Volume. Cloth. 117 Illustrations. 


PRICE, - =< §1.50. 


INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Tribune Bldg., Cuicaco. 





POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 
and PILASTERS 
Or EASTERN OR WESTERN GRANITES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. G. MOTT & CO., 


OLIET, ILLINOIS. 
Write for Prices. J 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Taken for all 


Architectural (and other) Publications, 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN, 
At Publishers’ Lowest Prices. 
Cuas. MacDonaLp & Co’s Periodical Agency, 


55 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
An Entirely New and Original Work, 


PRACTICAL LESSONS 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, 


OR 
How to make the Working Drawings for Buildings. 
By Wiiu1am B. Tutuiie, AM. Architect. 
One large 8vo. vol., cloth. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
Send orders to 
INLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


19 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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J. B. SULLIVAN. 


J. B.SULLIVAN & BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.: We carry a very large stock of 


WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 


PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. M. J. SULLIVAN 








FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 
duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 


ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and 
Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle I CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 38l0l. 


P. M. ALMINI, 
Decorative Artist. 


Personal attention given to Fresco Painting 


in all its branches. 


Designs and Estimates furnished upon all 
kinds of public buildings and private structures 
in any part of the United States. 


ARCHITECTS ARE ESPECIALLY NOTIFIED that all 
designs executed by this Artist are according 
to the latest prevailing styles. 


No. 243 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Designs and Estimates. 


OFFICE: 











=C HAMPION=— 


SLIDING 
BLINDS. 


Uncover the whole window. 

Are counter balanced. 

Move easily, smoothly and do 
not slip back. 

All sections are moved from one 
point. 

Do not interfere with curtains 
or drapery. 

Do not depend on springs to 
hold them. 

Handsomer and more durable 
than the folding blinds. 





MADE ONLY BY THE 


CONWAY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALEX. STEWART, 


Sole Agent for Chicago. Room 1, 252 S. WaTER St. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





BEST METAL ROOFING 


IN THE WORLD, 


Years 
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BSOINGINGS 


Zin, Copper and K. T wciee [ron. 


We claim the following for our Roofing: 

1. An absolutely Storm Proof roof, more durable than wood, ordinary tin or com- 
mon slate. 

2. The only roofing that is proof against storm, wind, fire, salt, air and gases. 

3. The onlv shingles providing absolutely for expansion and contraction in all 
variations of temperature. 

4. The strongest and lightest roof in the market, and having nail holes all covered. 

5. We guarantee every claim we make for it. 

Our Dove Tail Tin Shingle has taken the lead of all other Tin Shin- 
gles, 100 to the square. 

We are the only house in the United States having a full line of Metal Roofing. 

For samples and different designs in Iron and Tin, apply to 


Anglo-American Roofing Co., 
22 CLIFF STREET, N. Y. 
Works: WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG., BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
SCOTTDALE, PA. 
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STARVBANS & PRy, 


Western Office, 84 LA SALLE STREET, oes 12, 
CHICAGO. 
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Cc. H. HAYDEN, 


HAYDEN BROS., 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 


—=HARDWOOD LUMBER,=— 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. 


MAHOGANY 





H. S. HAYDEN, 


Willer’s Patent 
| Sliding Blinds. 


BEST INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND 
In the Market. 


eS Made in Pine or Hard- 
Res wood, highly finished and 
= comprising the latest im- 
bus provements. 













ie] Send for Catalogue. 

< tan WILLIAM WILLER, 
& SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
= Agents wanted everywhere. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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LUMBER DRYING A SPECIALTY. MY | 70Kilhy Si. ee Boston 
Hardwood lumber by the cargo, car or wagon lots. Have 5,000,000 feet of selected stocks; Hen oroliention. 
600 feet of railroad tracks; 15,000 square feet of covered sheds; 400 feet of dockage. E di . . . 
tson Electric Light. 
7 OFFICE: 316 PuLttMan BuiLpinc, CHICAGO, ILL. & 


THE ONLY PERFECT 





4 K. B. & S’. ENGLISH. 
GIBBS & CO’S ENGLISH. 
STETTINER GERMAN. 











LAGERDORFER GERMAN. 





FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN. 
ROMAN CEMENTS. 
KEENE’S CEMENTS. 











INCANDESCENT SYSTEM. 
HOWARD FLEMING, 
23 LIBERTY Se. NEW YORK, It is in successful operation for general lighting from 


central stations in cities, towns and villages. 


IMPORTER OF Over 100,000 Edison lamps are burning in isolated plants 


POR TLA ND CEMEN 7s in the United States. 





These Cements are Standard for quality and quantity and are used by Government Engineers. Memorandum Book 
mailed on application. Send for Circulars and Price Lists. CHICAGO, ILL. 


seuiasundinebimmcaneians WESTERN EDISON LIGHT CO., 


1885 Dearborn Street, 














HeEcLa ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON Works, 


POULSON & EGER, 


Office and Warerooms: 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK. 


Works: 
N. roth, N. r1th & 3rd Sts, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 


In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron, 





























SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHITECTS SOLICITED. 


Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 
Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 
Screen. Contractors for Ornamental 
and Architectural Wrought and Cast Iron 
Work of every Description for Public and 


Private Buildings. 
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J. VAN INWAGEN, President. JOEL TIFFANY, Vice-President. 


HAR RI S BROS’ F. VAN INWAGEN, Secretary 
Pressed, Ornamental and Enameled TP itfany Pressed Brick Co 


. SOLOMON SNOW, Business Manager. 
— WILLIAM ALSIP, Sup’t of Works, Momence, Iils. 
Principal Office, 175 DEARBORN STREET. 


Commercial Nat. Bk. Bldg.) 





Ou1o Encaustic Tite Co’s 
TELEPHONE No. 5379. 





Pla I n y Glazed a n d Encaustic MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST QUALITIES OF 


7 Plain and Ornamental Pressed Brick, 
IL k Under the new process of Joel Tiffany, inventor of the widely 
e 


known Tiffany Refrigerator Cars. 





LEADING ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS PRONOUNCE THESE BRICK 


ABBOT & W RIGHT A gents EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE 


PRESSED BRICK SOLD IN THIS MARKET. 





161 La Satie Street, 
SAMPLES TO BE SEEN AT THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF BUILDING 


Pe Os -C H I > AGO ——— MATERIALS, AND ALSO SENT ON APPLICATION. 





A Catalogue can be had on application by Architects. Special designs With R. R. facilities direct to our Works, orders can be filled 


made to order. Orders promptly filled. promptly for Chicago and other markets. 
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Chicago lil. 
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PAT’D FEB.292! AND 
MAY S14 1876. 





Sargent & Greenleaf’s Non-Pickable Flat Key Locks, 


The Strongest, Safest, Most Simple and Secure Locks ever made. 
Sargent & Greenleaf’s Combination Locks, 


SAFE, SIMPLE, STRONG. Used in U. S. Treasury, the Vault Doors of the Calumet, Montauk and New Board 
of Trade Buildings, in Chicago, and in the best Banks and Office Buildings in the Country. 


Globe Ventilators, 
A Sure Cure for Smoky Chimneys or badly Ventilated Houses, Churches, Factories, Schools, Halls or Theaters. 


Spiral Riveted Pipe, 


rm For Conductor Pipes, Ventilating Pipes. Also, for Heating Shops, Factories, Planing Mills, etc., with Exhaust 
eam. 


Adjustable Sheet-Metal Elbows, 


Made of Tin and Galvanized Iron, from 1% to 1o inches diameter. 


PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS AND DISCOUNTS. 


SARGENT, GREENLEAF & BROOKS, 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 43 and 45 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Slate, Tin and Corrugated Iron Roofers, 


O———————_MANUFACTURERS———---O 


Galvanized Li vou €. ornices. 


Onder License, War- 
ranted 


NOT TO LEAK 


WM From outside storm or 
inside condensation. 


FOR ROOFING.—o 








THE HAYES 
PATENT 


SKYLIGHT * 
























































SON CU NICS WORKS J 
SS 


42102495 SOUTH 6= St. STIOUIS, 
DESIGNS & ESTIMATES —~ 
— FURNISHED. & APPLICATION 


DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is: unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 
6,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 

Circular with Testimonials and Tests sent on application, 
MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 


98 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 Witttam Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent United States. 








AND 
MSiLsyvV Id 


MODELER 


BRACKETS AND CORNICES, 


No. 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO, 





FEDERAL ST 
BOSTON MASS 
Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS azd OWNERS upon afppli- 
cation accompanied by business card. 











284-390 FIRST ST+SO- BiSTON 





T-H-E H-E-C-L-A [-R-O-N C-0., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Manufacturers of 


JAIL CAGES, ROOF TRUSSES, 
BEAMS AND GIRDERS, 
SHUTTERS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK. 








INNES & CO., Cincinnati, Onto. 


Manufacturers of the 


KBENSINGTON ART ‘TILBS, KTcG., 


Also, MANTELS, GRATES AND FIREPLACE DECORATIONS. 


LAWRENCE MENDENHALL, 


Manufacturers’ Agent, 





Room 16, N. W. cor. gth and Race, 


or Box 117, Builders’ Exchange, 


CincinnatTI, O. 


Wilson’s Rolling Blinds and Steel Shutters. 
Runyon’s Wood Mosate Flooring. 
Willer’s Sliding Inside Shutters. 
Ball-Bearing Door Hangers. 
Twin Security Sash Lock. 
North's Automatic Blind inlet Fixtures. 





HARDWARE SPECIALTIES INTRODUCED AND SOLD. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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The Wight Fireproofing Co. 


202 La Salle St., Chicago. 69 Washington St., New York. 


Contractors for all kinds of Fireproof Work in 





Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles and Porous Terra-(otta, 








IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOF CEILING 


Patented April 16, 1878, and 
March 6, 1883. 





Pottow of Ceiling ile 


500,000 feet of this Ceiling have been put up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and tt ts now being put in the American Bank Note Building, New York. 


All forms of constructive Ironwork, such as Columns, Girders and Roof Trusses, covered with 
porous Terra-Cotta, and left ready for plastering. 
Partitions, Furring and Roofing furnished and set. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 





For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fireproof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. 
In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 
169g Congress St., Boston. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 


Nos. 80 & 81 Astor Hous, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA. 
WM. W. K. NIXON, Room 91s, 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING. 
SOLE AGENT FOR CHICAGO. 
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Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


10 
wen‘ (orton's Metal” 
====Champion and Cable 
Sash Chains & Patented Attachments. 


The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 


WINDOW SASHES. 


Have great tensile strength. Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on application. Now in use in all 
the leading cities throughout the United States. 








CABLE CHAIN. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St, New York. 
THE YOUNG & FARREL 
Diamond « Stone « Sawing « Company. 








i ‘| mn Ni 


pf tL 





Contractors for Cut Stone, Planed Vault aire, Flagging, Coping, &c. Sole 
Agents for the Celebrated Brinton Green Stone. 

Unequaled facilities and stock large and varied, thorough 
organization and good work, and strict attention to every 
order large or small. 


TWELFTH & LUMBER STS., CHICAGO. 
1HE SLANDARD STEAM PUMP. 


FOR EVERY POSSIBLE SERVICE. 
3 Strongest, Most Durable and Compact Pump in the Market. 
7 SAC) : | WHEELER & TAPPAN, Sole Manufacturers. 


Office, 88 W. Lake St. Works, 49, 51 and 53 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, 
eae TTT nie ; Send for Catalogue. 











THE EQUITABLE. 


THE ONLY 


Dry Blower Gas Machine. 











WORKS absolutely as well in midwinter as in midsum- 

mer. Makes a better gas than coal gas which will 
burn in the Clough Burner without chimneys, without 
smoke and without refilling oftener than twice a year. Cost 
less than seventy-five cents per thousand feet. Has every 
merit possessed by any other machine, with the superlative 
advantage over all others of the Dry Blower. No suburban 


or country home can afford to be without it. 
EDWARD FOX & CO. 
170 Adams Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








EASTERN OFFICE: 
Pittsburgh Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BROWN BROS. MPC. C0. 


(EDWIN LEE Brown, President.) 
SuvuCCESSO RS TO 


eran 














rrereter 





tk Ron “d 
The “CLINTON AND JEFFERSON STREETS” and the 
“CANAL STREET AND CANALPORT AVENUE” Horse 
Cars, starting from the corner of State and Randolph 
Streets, pass directly by our works. The “ VAN 
BUREN STREET” and the 12TH AND CANAL STREETS’ 


Horse Cars, starting from the same p.ace, pass within 
one block 


BROWN BROTHERS MFG. CoO., 
N. W. Corner Clinton & Jackson Streets, CHICAGO. 


4@-Telephone 1085.-Ga 





LONG MEADOW BROWN STONE 
FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 
JAMES & MARA, 
QUARRYMEN AND STONE CUTTERS, 
73 Franklin St., Springfield, Mass. 


Quarries AT E, Lonc Mgapow, Mass. 


The Long Meadow Brown and. Red Genes has been used n 
many of the finest buildings in Chicago, Boston, Spring ic d 
and other cities. 





Attention Architects and Builders. 


Use Red Oxide of Iron for Coloring Mortar. It does 
not fade or bleach with heat or frost, nor injure mortar like 
Venetian Red, but hardens it like cement, It is indorsed 
by leading Architects and Builders, Liberal terms to the 


trade. 
D. J. CURTIS, 
11 Harrison Ave., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





EADERS will please mention THE IN. 
LAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 
when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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E. A. HITCHCOCK, President. 


GEO. F. NEALE, Manager. 


C. W. BARNES, Treasurer. 


CRYSTAL PLATE-GLASS COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, - 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


$1,500,000. 


POLISHED PLATE-GLASS, 


SKYLIGHT AND FLOORING GLASS. 


AGENCIES : 


Chicago, George F. Kimball; Cincinnati, Albert Boehmer’s Sons; 
Minneapolis, Janney, Semple & Co. 


GILBERT S,. KING, Eastern Agt. 


102 Chambers St., Room 40, New York. 


FACTORIES: 
CRYSTAL CITY, MO. 


AGENCIES: 


St. Louis, F. A. Drew Glass Co,; Kansas City, Jno. A. McDonald & Co.; 
St. Paul, Thomas H. Drew. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE WELLS GLASS COMPANY, 


Formerly W. H. Weis & Bros. Co. 


48 and 50 Franklin Street, 


*————_ CHCA G O.—————_-* 
STAINED, CUT & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
GLASS. 


4@~ Designs and Estimates Furnished. 


Exhibit of materials to be seen at the Permanent 
Exhibit of Building Materials, 15 Washington Street, 
Chicago. 





DeEALY & (MILLET, 
STAINED GLASS WORKS 


223 & 225 WasasH AveNUE, CHICAGO. 


FINE GABINET WorRK 


Wo00D (OANTELS - GALL PAPERS, 


AND INT ERIOR ° DEGORATIONS 
ORNAMENTAL TILE & FLOORING 
SPEGIAL GONTRAGTS FOR GHURGHES 








McCULLY & MILES, 


Stained Glass, 


1, 3, 55 7 & g Mapison St., 


Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 





F. D. KINSELLA & CO. 
Stained Glass Works, 
* 

85 JACKSON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 























GEO. A. MISCH, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
STAINED,-——-———_ 
Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 
——_— GLASS, 


217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 
Bet. Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. 





F. A. DREW, President. 


ae tency oe 













C. W. BARNES, Sec’y and Treas. 
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59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK, 
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Decorative Glass Mfg.Co. 


83 State Street, Chicago, 





Makes a specialty of embodying in every piece STAINED 
GLASS which leaves its factory, however simple or elabor- 


ate, a perfect harmony of colors. 


STAINED GLASS 


BY NEW PROCESS—VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 
STAINED *® #*% 


%* % GLASS, 


For Churches and Dwellings, etc. 








1201 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





PYROGRAPHIC GLASS CO., 
INCORPORATED, 


Manufacturers of Embossed, Cut, Stained and Cathedral 
Work for Churches and Dwellings, for Hotels and Theaters. 


MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
Factory and Salesroom, 216 and 218 Monroe St., 
Take Elevator. CHICAGO. 





SPECIAL DESICNS FOR 


ARCHITECTS 
>tREFLEGTORS#< 


REFLECTING “CHANDELIERS, 


For lighting fine Churches, Theatres and Public Buildings. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 





EADERS will please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER in 


corresponding with Advertisers. 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 





MASONS. 
FOX & HINDS, C. & A. PRICE, FOS. DOWNEY, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, CONTRACTORS, | ceyepar CONTRA — 
wax Se 108 HoME INSURANCE BUILDING, OFFICE, ROoM 10, 159 LA SALLE Sr. 
BUILDERS AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. CHICAGO. Delta &* Findet Backines 





WILLIAM D. PRICE, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WM. PRICE & SON, 
Mason, Contractor and Builder, 


OFFICE: 


JOHN GRIFFITHS, 


Mason and Building Contractor, 
Office — No. 24 Howland Block, 





McBEATH & ROWE, 
STONE, IRON AND TERRA-CoTTA 


SETTING, 




















108 HOME INSURANCE BUILDING. Telephone 331 CHICAGO. Office, 3019 Butterfield Street. 
CARPENTERS. 
WM. MAVOR, THOS. SOLLITT & SON, M. B. SWEZEY, 
ARPEN BUILDE CARPENTERS, 
. cone seta # CARPENTER,———*« 
66 PACIFIC AVENUE, No. 159 La SALLE STREET, Room 32, 
CHICAGO. CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 120 20th Street, Chicago. 
PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 
MARTIN MOYLAN, E. BAGGOT, HUGH WATT, 
PLUMBBR, SANITARY PLUMBING,|PLUMBER AND GASFITTER, 


103 TWENTY SECOND STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


PETER BECKER, 
PRACTICAL 
PLUMBER & GASFITTER, 
481 & 483 S. HALSTED ST., 


Near rath Street. 


GASFITTING, 
PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 
sth AVE, AND MADISON STREET. 


— a r rT ~ c.. 
102 +. VAN Buren Sr. 
Telephone No. 16. 
RELIABLE SANITARY PLUMBINGA SPECIALTY 





ALEXANDER W. MURRAY, 


SANITARY PLUMBER 


811 W. Madison St. 








P. NACEY, 
PLUMBER anp GASFITTER, 


1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 


TELEPHONE 8323. 





PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 





S. S. BARRY & SON, 
258 & 260 WABASH AVE., 
Artists and Painters Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPSON, 
DECORATOR. 
Wall Paper and Papier- Mache, 


Own ImporTATION. 


No. 245 WapBaSH AVENUE. 


T. NELSON & SON, 
PAINTERS & DECORATORS, 
73 JACKSON STREET, 


209 THIRTY-FIRST STREET. 





JAMES REILLY. ALFRED BARKER. 


REILLY & BARKER, 
—PAINTERS,———+ 
DEALERS IN WALL PAPER, ETC., 
519 W. VAN BUREN ST. & 529 W. MADISON ST. 


FE. H. HUMPHREY, 
PAINTER, 
DECORATOR AND PAPER HANGER, 


1o2 FRANKLIN ST., Cor. Washington. 
Box 240, Builders and Traders’ Exchange. 








JOHN GARKATTI, 
—FRESCO PAINTER— 


AND MANUPACTURER OF 
Mosaic Marble Flooring, 
142 LA SALLE STREET. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





LARRABEE & NORTH, 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 
168 Lake Street. 


Surveyors and Engineers Instruments. 


R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 


THOMAS MOULDING, 
MANUPACTURER 4 DEALER IN 
Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 








Drain Tile, Flue Tile, Hollow Partition Brick, Ete., also Manufac 
turer of a superior article of Terra-Corra Coping, and 
Agent for Zanesville and Racine Brick. 


Office: Rooms 66 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St., 
Harry A. Lyon. CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 117. 





W. H. WARREN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Fine Hardwood Interior Finishings, 
Wood Mantels, Office & Library Furniture, 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 





249 & 251 NoRTH WELLS STREET. 


THE HOLBROOK CoO., 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, 


Grove & Eighteenth St., 
CHICAGO. 





WM. F. KELLETT, 


Manufacturer of 
PLASTER DECORATIONS 


49 E. Van Buren St. 
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UNION FOUNDRY 


AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 
N. S. BOUTON, PRBHSIDBNT. 


Architectural Iron Work, 


CAST OR WROUGHT. 





ESTIMATES MADE AND CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 





Architects furnished with our Manual, gratis. 





LOWEST PRICES ON BEA MS AND GCHANNELS. 


Works: Pullman, IIl. 


Orrice: 408 First National Bank Building. 





HEMACITE. 


Write for Illustrated List. 


Easily the Best and Handsomest 


Intertor Door Handle. 


Will be promptly supplied by any dealer in 
Builders’ Hardware. 


We solicit your inquiries and orders. 


ADDRESS, 


DIBBLE MFG. CO., - _ Trenton, N. J. 
100 Chambers Street, nm. ¥. 
625 Market Street, Phila. 
86 Pearl Street, Boston. 
148 Lake Street, Chicago. 


ADDRESS, 


DIBBLE MFG. CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 














BRICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, i 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








Samples of all brick manufactured by 
this well Known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


Polk and Fifth Ave. 





EADERS will please mention INLAND ARCH 
TECT AND BUILDER wher corresponding 
with Advertisers. 





PEERLESS BRICKS. 


The Peerless Brick Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURE AND Keep IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 
300 KINDS, ALSO 


RED Pressed Fronts. Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color—Beautiful. One of the finest 
bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than stone. 
BROWN, Very strong and superior to brownstone. 
GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. The only black brick fit for a 
fine bu iilding, producing a beautiful effect, and free 
fro m the glossy and greasy look of other blz ack or 
dipped bri cks. 


DIAPERING AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKS 
MADE IN THE ABOVE COLORS. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
OFFICE: 
7003 Walnut St., 


SAMUEL HART, 


PRESIDENT. 


Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH WOOD, Jr., 
TREASURER. 
The Peerless Brick Company 
Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that no one is 


authorized to act as Agent for the sale of 
our manufactures. 


Illustrated catalogue and Price List sent free 
on application. 


¥. BARTOLOME] & CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


Ornamental Centers 


Center Prec es, Dee or ratiz e Cornice, 


Brackets, Drops, Panels for Ceilings, Etc. 





10 NORTH HALSTED ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Church and Theater Work a Specialty. 











POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs tite. 


STOPPERS, 


Manuf’d by Wo. Powe tt & Co. 
52 and 54 PLuM STREET, 
CrIncInNnATI, OHIO 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them; architects 
specify them generally. Sold by Plumbers ev ery where. 








Bau 
FARING 


Frictionless. 


K Ds 
x 
x 
x 
 COHOES IRON FOUNDRY< 








ts BAS 





SHEEN HEN 


DOOR HANGERS 


For House Doors, Car Doors, Elevator Doors. 
Indestructible. 


Perfect. Send for Circular. 


MACHINE CO., COHOES, N.Y. 














Par ome 
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ZANE & CO’S PATENT 
“THE SANITARY WATER CLOSET. 


With Offset or Straight Outlet. With Painted or Enameled Reservoir. 





Fic.. ¥. STRAIGHT OUTLET. Fic. 2. WITH OFFSET. 


The Best Water Closet in Every Respect that Has Ever Been Produced. 


, 


The general construction being such that the reservoir, which is thoroughly ventilate !, cannot contain excreta or other 
offensive matter, and of sufficient capacity to hold enough water (about four gallons) to flush the soil pipe at each discharge 
of the closet, leaving the soil pipes free and clean their entire length, and so simple that it is difficult to set it so that it will 
not work. The only directions necessary being to set it so that the reservoir will be level and adjust the float to give the 
desired quantity of water. 

These water closets are now made (and kept in stock by the undersigned) with a large (full 1 inch) water-way through 
ball-cock, expressly for use under pressure from cistern over head, say five to thirty feet above the closet, thereby securing a 
first-class flush from very low pressure. 

We also make them wth a reduced water-way in ball-cock for extremely heavy pressure, say 60 to 150 lbs. per square inch. 

Where the pressure to be resisted is between 15 lbs. and 60 lbs. our regular closet, of which there are at present about 
20,000 in use, will be found reliable in every case, but for very high or very low pressure (which should be stated when order 
ts given) those with very large or very small water-way through the ball-cock will in either case secure a perfect flush. 

Parties ordering water closets for use under cisterns or for use under excessive pressure, can now be supplied with Zane’s 
‘¢ THE SANITARY ’’ Water Closet, which, since 1878, has given greater satisfaction because of its reliability, durability and 
general perfection of construction than any other water closet ever placed on the market. 


Every Zane’s ‘‘ THE Sanitary ’’ warranted. 
Price with Painted Reservoir, - - - - $32 00 
i Enameled Reservoir, - - - - 36 oa Box and cartage extra. 


NOTIGCRH. 


In calling attention to the articles illustrated we think the length of time which has elapsed since they were first 
introduced and the great satisfaction which they have always given—which is conclusively proven by the immense number 
already sold and now in use—justifies us in saying that they have no superior. 

Zane & Co’s ‘‘ THE SaniraRy’’ Water Closet was patented May ist, 1877, and during the balance of that year only 
seven were sold, but since that time the sales have so rapidly increased that it is difficult to meet the present demand, there 
being about twenty thousand now in use. We attribute this very satisfactory state of our affairs to the fact that after having 
produced and introduced a strictly good article we have earnestly endeavored to not only keep up the high standard of quality, 
but to improve it where it was possible, and feel that we are really not claiming too much when we say they are the best in 


the world. FRED ADEE & CO. 








a FRED ADEE’S [- Re a ee 


\ 


PATENTED | 


ENAMELED DRIP TRAYS 


Made from stamped sheet iron, ot such size and form as to be adaptable to most 

of the Water Closets and Hoppers now in use, and enameled on both sides. 

‘They are very thin and do not perceptibly increase the heighth of seat; have 

no raised edges to be let into the wood (requiring the services of a carpenter), 

o| but can readily be put in place by the plumber. ‘They are to a certain extent 

flexible, are very light—not liable to be broken, and while presenting a much 

better appearance are in every respect superior to those made of cast iron, which 
can only be enameled on top, leaving the underside to rust and become foul. 

Price, Plain White, - - - - - - $2 50 each. 

- Decorated, - - - from $5 coto 750 ‘ | 

In ordering please state what Water Closet or Hopper they are to fit. | 

' 


PRBABD ADBR & GO.,,'} 3 
i —_— PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES, | aia. __) 
: : 52 Cliff Street, - NEW YORK. 





) ; 
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“YALE” 
LOC ES. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 


ADDRESS : 


The Yale & Towne M. anufacturing Co. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


OFFICES: 
64 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


62 Reade St., New York. 224 Franklin St., Boston. 
15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


L[lowell & Bodwell== 


_—_ (jranite Companies, 


rao (RN NTT ES 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND WORK PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 





























A fine collection of samples can be seen at the Permanent Exhibit of Building 
Materials, or at our office, 


774 La Salle Street, Chicago, [1. 


GEO. F. BODWELL, Western Manager. 





— 





eee 


United States Electric Lighting Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weston Dynamo Machines & Lamps. 





Recent improvements make this the most perfect system of 


INCANDESCENT LIGHTING 


now before the public. 


Among the many prominent buildings, both public and private, now 
successfully operating our lights, we mention the following : 


United States Postoffice, 

Western Union Building, 
Washington Building, 

Equitable Life Building, 

Mutual Life Building, - - 
London & Liverpool & Globe Building, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, 
New Capitol Building, 

United States Postoffice, - 
United States Mint, 

United States Postoffice,  - 
Palmer House, - - 

Royal Insurance Building, 

Home Insurance Building, 


New York. 


Jersey City. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 
“ 


Insurance Exchange, 
Maller’s Office Building, 
United States Postoffice, 
United States Postoffice, 
Pillsbury's Mills, 
Parliament Buildings, - 
Washington Monument, 
Montezuma Hotel, 


Saint Louis. 
- Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis. 
- Ottawa, Ont. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 





Cuicaco Orrice, 216 La Satte Sr. 


C. C. WaRREN, Manager Western Department. 


: Washington, D.C. 
Las Vegas Hot Springs. 





M. BENNER. W. D. KENT. 


M. BENNER & Co. 


Structural and Ornamental 


Iron Works. 


WROUGHT-IRON FENCES, 
ROOF CRESTING, 
BALCONY AND STAIR RAILING, 





Iron Doors and Shutters, Stable Fixtures, Jail 
Work, Iron Bedsteads, Prismatic Lights, 
Lawn Furniture, 


FIRE ESCAPES AND STAND PIPES, 
AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


BUILDING AND MACHINERY CASTINGS. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue. 


No. 260 S. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO. 








GHIGAGO 
Anderson Pressed Brick 


COMPANY. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plain and 77 
Ornamental | 


Mt DRESSED BRICK 


OFFICE: 








157 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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A Monthly FYournal Devoted to 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Construction, Decoration and Furnishing 


IN THE WEST. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 
(A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION.) 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR. 





L. MULLER, Jr., Manager. R. C. McLEAN, Managing Editor. 
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19 TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BENNEZETTE WILLIAMS, P. B. Wicur, 


Wn. Paut GERHARD, W. L. B. Janney. 


E. H. Ketrcuam, 
IrvinG K. Ponp, 


D. H. Burnuam, J. H. Carpenter, 








OMPETENT critics have pronounced THE INLAND ARCH- 
( ITECT AND BUILDER ‘‘ the handsomest journal of its class 
published in this country.’? The cost of maintaining the 
journal at this high standard, and of publishing our extra 


’ 


or ‘‘ Intermediate News Number,’’ is so great that we are 
compelled to announce that on February 1, 1886, we shall 
advance our subscription price from $2 to $3 a year, which 
will include both our regular monthly and our ‘‘ Intermediate’’ 
number. Desiring to favor subscribers as much as possible, 
we make the following offer, namely: To all new subscribers 
sending us $2 before February 1, 1886, we will send THE 
INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER for one year, and to all 
present subscribers who send us $2 before February 1, 1886, 
we will continue their subscriptions one year from date of 
expiration. Thus those who have subscribed any time since 
November, 1884, can, by sending $2 before February 1, 
1886, receive the journal for a year longer than is now due 
them. 


HE annual report of the Supervising Architect of the 

United States for 1885 shows that there are now eighty 

new buildings under construction, ranging in cost from 

$25,000 to $2,000,000, calling for a total of $8,511,400, the 

expenditure during the year being $2,438,709. Mr. Bell, in 

his report, recommends the reorganization of the office upon a 
plan similar to that the revised Stockslager bill provides. 


K ANSAS was the first state in 1886 to notify us of a con- 
vention to form a state architectural association. The 
following call has been issued : 


TorekA, Kansas, December 23, 1885. 
To the Architects of the State of Kansas : 

GENTLEMEN,—There will be a meeting of the architects of the state of Kansas, at 
the parlors of the Windsor Hotel, in this city, at 4 o’clock p.m , January 25, 1586, for the 
purpose of organizing a Kansas State Association of Architects, whose object shall be 
to work in harmony with the Western Association of Architects, for the purpose of 
raising the standard, and advancing the interests ofour profession. Only those who are 
engaged solely in the planning and supervision of buildings are eligible to membership. 
A full attendance is desired. 

E. T. Carr, Leavenworth, Kan. 
FRANK GRODAVENT, “‘ * 
J.G. Haskett, Topeka, L. P. WasHBurRN, Ottawa, “ 
L. M. Woop, - . S. A. Cook, Winfield, 
Geo. Ropgs, - ™ H. M. Hap.ey, Topeka, “ 


C. B. Hopkins, Topeka, Kan. 
James Houianp, “ - 


This call, brief, terse, and comprehensive, can well serve 
as a model for other states, while the promptness with which 
the architects of that state have set about following out the 
recommendations of the Western Association at the late con- 
vention upon this subject should be imitated. ‘The early 
months of the year are best suited to the work, as the spring 
brings with it a rush of business and makes it impossible for 
architects to give even a subject so important as association, 
a large degree of attention especially where the distance to 
the point of meeting is great. We hope to receive notifi- 
cation of a like activity from the committees in charge of 
organizations from each state before the end of the month, 
and meanwhile, congratulate the architects of Kansas upon 
their promptness, wishing them a most successful convention. 
No architect in the state can afford to be absent. 


HREE important architectural conventions will meet in 
Cc the month of January, these being the annual meetings 
of three state associations. The Architectural Association of 
Minnesota holds its annual meeting at Minneapolis on the 
5th. The Missouri State Association of Architects at Kansas 
City on the 12th, and the Architectural Association of Iowa 
on the 13th at Des Moines, and we are informed that the 
Ohio architects will form at Columbus on the i2th. Kansas 
architects are preparing to form a state association of archi- 
tects on the 25th, and Indiana and Florida will also meet at 
an early date. The prospect is that the present year’s work 
for each of these will be exceedingly important, the course 
outlined by the late national convention being such as to 
bear directly upon the work of state associations, including 
many important measures largely dependent upon them for 
permanent success. In the states where the legislatures will 
meet this season, the bill regulating the practice of architecture 
should be vigorously pushed toward enactment, the best 
method of procedure to attain this being readily determined 
and marked out by the assembled architects. The subject of 
competition should also be discussed. In each state, while 
the evil is the same, the conditions may differ largely, and 
while we strongly recommend that the text of the report 
submitted to the Western Association upon this subject be 
adhered to, a full discussion should be indulged in regarding 
the best method to be pursued in regulating and controlling 
future competitions. The proposed law governing the 
government architectural office should receive attention, and 
while the matter is now wholly in the hands of the committee 
appointed to care for it, the state association as a whole 
and its individual members can do much toward securing its 
passage by calling upon the congressmen of their respective 
districts, and, by explaining its advantages to the public, 
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secure their codperation. Among the subjects of minor 
importance that should receive consideration is the proper 
status and also the education of the draughtsmen, and where 
it is not possible to secure architectural colleges or schools of 
design, measures should be taken to start architectural clubs 
through which the draughtsmen can reach a greater proficiency 
than is possible in following the routine mark of the office. 
The time of year for these meetings is well chosen and 
each should be attended by every architect in the respective 
States, as no architect can afford to lose the benefits he 
will personally derive, while he owes at least this much 
support to his profession. 


HE revised Stockslager Bill, in the form proposed by 
£ pens Western Association of Architects and the Ameri- 
can Institute deserves the support of every architect in the 
country as tending equally to the welfare of the public 
and of the whole profession. ‘This does not mean that we 
consider it perfect in all its features, but it is an excellent 
beginning, and once in operation, we expect that experience 
will gradually eliminate its minor defects. There is, how- 
ever, one feature of this amended bill which would seem to 
have undergone less searching scrutiny than the rest, viz.: 
the limit of cost, which, as the bill now stands, is to be fixed 
rigidly in advance of every competition. This we regard as 
in a measure a vestigium retrorsum. It is certainly not in 
accord with the latest and most successful experience in 
European competitions for government buildings. We are 
not to be understood herein to advocate competitions as a 
sound policy for any owner, whether it be a private citizen 
or a nation of forty millions of people. But as a half loaf is 
better than no bread, the Stockslager plan is vastly better 
than what we have now, and it will doubtless lead to some- 
thing better still in the future, therefore we favor and wish to 
promote its successful working. Every one at all familiar 
with architectural competitions must be aware of the extreme 
difficulty of fixing in advance a limit of cost. Very gener- 
ally when the drawings come to be examined, the prescribed 
limit of cost is quietly dropped, forgotten, ignored, and a 
produce exchange, for example, which was to cost not over 
six hundred thousand dollars, is built at an expense of several 
millions. But certainly we do not wish to retain in this im- 
portant bill a feature which shall lead to such bad faith as 
this in the proposed government competitions. 


N the other hand, if the cost limit is to be adhered 
Q to, it cannot fail in many cases to deprive the govern- 
ment of the best design for its proposed building. This 
with government work is a misfortune most seriously to be 
deprecated, since this work is sure to be regarded as a 
standard for imitation in a large measure. It is also a result 
for which in government work there will be absolutely no 
excuse, save this unwise provision of the law which regulates 
the competition, the commission to be established per Stock- 
slager Bill, being thoroughly competent to judge wisely in all 
respects as to the appropriateness and other merits of the 
designs received. Now in advance of any appropriation, 
and of any limit of cost by congress, or by any other author- 
ity, let the Commissioner of Public Buildings be instructed 
by congress to prepare a programme and invite competitive 
plans for a new postoffice, for example, in the city of. ; 
the programme of requirements to be as full as possible, but 
the competitors to exercise their own judgment as to cost; 
then when the plans are received, the jury, being absolutely 
unhampered in this regard, will be free to select such plan as 
may appear to them in all respects the best for the place, and 
can report to congress accordingly. Then, if their report 





be approved, it will be in order to pass a bill fixing the limit 
of cost of the new building. This is, we think, the business 
way of doing it, and the results could not fail to be most 
satisfactory in respect both to the quality of the buildings 
erected and the economy of expenditure. 


HAT fire insurance losses are largely governed not only 

by the character of the construction of each individual 
building, but to a greater or lesser extent by that of its neigh- 
bors, isevident to everyone who pays insurance upon realty. 
The Rough Notes of Indianapolis, the most progressive and 
authoritative fire insurance journal in the West, recently gave 
some interesting facts upon this subject, using the increased 
number of fires in Indiana asa text. Examining into the 
causes they appear to be few and forcible, and their effects 
involving the loss of a large amount of capital to the state. 
From this showing it appears that the losses paid have approx- 
imated the amount paid for insurance, and that no state law 
exists which directs the collection of accurate fire statistics, 
except where a party is accused of arson, though the compan- 
ies insuring in the state have made a practice of collecting 
and classifying statistics of the causes of fires, which report 
shows 52 per cent of the fires in 1884 were of incendiary 
origin, in some districts the percentage reaching 70. The 
result of this has been that some companies will not now 
write upon some classes of property. Perhaps this state has 
produced an exceptionally large amount of this class of crim- 
inality, but there are few states where the laws are sufficiently 
explicit to prevent that class of speculation which involves 
the burning of a building for the sake of collecting the insur- 
ance, while legislators have been very active in hedging the . 
companies about with laws that not only are unnecessary, but 
impair their usefulness. The legislatures of the different 
states meeting this winter can render no greater service than 
by enacting wholesome laws, aimed not at the fire insurance 
companies, but at those criminals who insure but to unload 
their obligations upon the public. The causes of fires must 
be investigated and determined before the insurance adjuster 
is allowed to measure the obligation of his company to the 
insured, who in turn must be a co-insurer with the company 
to a considerable extent in order to reduce this evil of incen- 
diarism to the minimum. 


ghana the most important suit to collect commission 
. for services ever entered by an architect in this country 
is now before the United States Circuit Court of New York, 
the plaintiff being Architect Henry G. Harrison of that city, 
and the defendant Mrs. Cornelia N. Stewart, the widow of 
the late A. T. Stewart. The suit is to recover regular com- 
mission for architectural services in the erection of the Garden 
City Cathedral, which was commenced in 1876 and recently 
completed. Mr. Harrison claims commission upon the whole 
work, and seeks to recover $95,732.12. The entire commis- 
sion, the architect claims, is $110,786.68. This, with money 
advanced, made the sum of $113,584.24, of which $17,852.12 
was paid on account prior to 1883. As the owner refuses to 
state the exact total cost of the cathedral, the architect esti- 
mates it at $1,500,000. 


eens ial L. S. BUFFINGTON, of Minneapolis, has 
_a similar case, having been obliged to sue the West 
estate for his commission upon the erection of the West hotel, 
which cost upward of a million and a quarter. Two such 
notable suits, at widely separated points at the same time, 
show that the custom (for the practice is unfortunately so 
general as to be a custom) of contesting an architect’s claim 
for services seems to have increased rather than diminished, 
and it is time that the law-makers of the country established 
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a law or legalized a code by which an architect would be as 
certain of his commission for services rendered as the work- 
man upon the building. As it now stands the architect is 
about the only practitioner following an honest calling whose 
rights are not recognized and the value of whose services at 
least approximated by law. 


667PS HE owners of the ground have not yet been consulted,”’ 

is the candid admission which formed the closing lines 
to a long description of an extensive building improvement in 
a prominent daily journal. ‘True, the architect’s name was 
given, the style of the building commented upon, the differ- 
ent materials that would enter into its construction and em- 
bellishment given with an indisputable tone of authoritative 
knowledge, and the people to be benefited were congratu- 
lated, but ‘‘the owners of the ground had not yet been con- 
sulted.’? Wedo not wish to criticise or lay strictures upon 
the conduct of the public press, but we feel that in their zeal 
to contribute ‘‘all the news’’ they often miscalculate its value, 
and would show them wherein these premature reports work 
no good, except as far as they may excite gossip, and work a 
real hardship upon everyone concerned. ‘To illustrate, A 
has $200,000 which he can invest. He sees a corner lot 
which B has offered for sale for $50,000. He consults archi- 
tect C, and is told that $150,000 will erect a building such as 
he desires on that lot. To make sure before buying, A has 
his architect make preliminary sketches. At this point a 
bright real estate reporter has heard a rumor about the pro- 
posed building and calls on Architect C. He is told that 
nothing definite is settled upon. He immediately designs a 
building in his mind, and the result is that the morning paper 
contains a full description of A’s proposed improvement. A 
is at once informed by B that $100,000 is the price of that lot 
or that it is not forsale, and Mr. A cannot buy, Mr. B loses 
the chance of selling at a fair price by thinking that he can 
‘‘bull”’ the market, Architect C is out five per cent on 
$150,000, and the newspaper has added one more false report 
to the list that finally makes it valueless to the class of readers 
it hoped to benefit; and if we went farther we might conclude 
with the fact, that that particular reporter and possibly all re- 
porters would find it extremely difficult to get the fleeting 
item from at least one office. If the public journals wish to 
really benefit the public, as far as the designing and construc- 
tion of buildings is concerned, they can do so with a much 
larger chance of success and infinitely greater credit to them- 
selves by noticing and aiding by intelligent action the great 
movement toward architectural improvement that is now 
engrossing the attention of the entire architectural profession. 
By giving their support to the revised Stockslager bill for the 
reréganization of the government architectural’ offices, the 
bill to be placed before the legislatures of each state for pas- 
sage, the report of the committee of the Western Association 
of Architects upon competitions, and their space to their ex- 
planation or criticism, they would then be doing a real public 
service instead of defeating public enterprise by premature 
reports. 


THAT “tin roofing has been in use for the last century, and, beyond 
question, has given more satisfaction, when the proper quality has been 
used, in connection with the right kind of workmanship, than any other 
material employed for a similar purpose,” is asserted by no less a reliable 
firm than Gummey, Spering, Ingram & Co., of Philadelphia, and they 
further assert that “it affords the greatest protection to a building from the 
action of the weather and renders it proof against the effects of lightning, 
having never yet heard of a single instance when a building roofed with 
tin has been struck by lightning or seriously damaged from such cause.”’ 
The roofing material manufactured by this firm is made with special regard 
to its durability, lightness, simplicity and cheapness and facility of replace- 
ment. They are made so as to be artistically treated, conforming to any 
desirable design, a ridge-coping made of galvanized iron being also a part 
of the roofing material. 


Roman Architecture.* 


BY W. L. B, JENNEY, ARCHITECT. 


OT long ago the history of architecture commenced with the classic 
period and at a very high state of perfection in the art, to account 
for which we were forced to imagine an earlier architecture in wood, 

that we assumed had long perished, leaving to us only the glorious results 
of their long experiments worked out in stone and marble. 

The discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, Chaldea, on the plains of Persepolis, 
in Asia Minor, etc., have given us new volumesof far more ancient date, that 
show us the origin of much that was found in Greece and Rome, and yet 
although we have gone back two or three thousand years or more, we find 
ourselves asking the same questions, from whence did these most ancient 
people derive their civilization and their arts? Is there nothing new under 
the sun? As the Romans did not invent architecture, I may be pardoned 
for a few words of introduction. 

Good engineering is the result of the requirements, modified by the 
material at hand and by other conditions that there obtain, or as the evo- 
lutionist would say, by the environment. 

Good architecture is the application of the fine arts to engineering, 
the rendering of the form and proportions of the work pleasing, without 
injury to its usefulness, and then for further embellishment the construction 
is decorated. 

Architecture is a useful art, based on the science of engineering. Asa 
rational consequence the construction should be decorated that is pleasingly 
accented. From this it follows that constructed decoration is not in 
harmony. 

My purpose is to give the salient principles of Roman architecture in a 
sort of off-hand way, for I have not had time for much preparation, in fact 
I am here only as a substitute, and you know from old war times we never 
did expect much from a substitute. 

To understand the architecture of any period or of any people, one 
must understand the history of that epoch or of that people, not so much 
the story of their wars and the names of their kings, as the history of their 
civilization, the character of their country, the habits of the people, their 
religion and their political aims, that part of history which, until recently, 
most historians entirely neglected. Without this knowledge Roman archi- 
tecture has no meaning. 

The Romans were eminently a practical people. For example, they 
were famous road builders, and the great national highways which they 
constructed throughout their territories did much to bind them together. 
By their use Rome kept up constant communication with all parts of her 
possessions, and could quickly send her legions wherever wanted. The 
genius of the Romans was displayed in the most useful branches of engi- 
neering and architecture. They not only built military roads that exist 
today, but also bridges, aqueducts, harbors, drainage works, etc. 

The Greeks gave little attention to these practical problems, but the 
Romans located their highways in direct lines from the capital, and spared 
neither time, labor nor money to make them perfect, filling up hollows, or 
spanning them with viaducts, tunneling the mountains, and bridging the 
streams. See with what care their roads were constructed. The location was 
carefully studied; a breadth of from thirteen to fifteen feet was marked out 
by ditches on either side. The loose earth and vegetable mold between 
these ditches was removed, and then the road bed was constructed, which 
in some instances reached the enormous thickness of twenty feet,—first 
small, loose stones, then a concrete of broken stone and fragments of brick 
and pottery cemented with clay and lime, and then a surface of pounded 
gravel and lime or a pavement of stone. Mile stones were erected along 
these roads. The remains of one —a gilded marble pillar — may still be 
seen inthe Roman Forum. It was known as the golden mile stone. 

Although road building is not architecture, nothing serves us better 
than these great and everlasting military roads to illustrate the energy, the 
scientific skill, and the great practical character of the Romans. It is by 
these same qualities that we must judge their architecture, and not by the 
standard of the Greeks—pure esthetic art—for by that standard alone we 
could easily show that there was no Roman architecture, for the Romans 
left nothing to compare with the Athenian Parthenon, which, to quote from 
Fergusson, ‘‘ for the exquisite perception of the highest and most recondite 
principles of art ever applied to architecture, stands utterly and entirely 
alone and unrivaled, the glory of Greece and a reproach to the rest of the 
world.’ But such comparisons are misleading if carried beyond the show- 
ing of the contrast between Greece and Italy. The people were not the 
same. Roman civilization was not that of Greece. The Greeks could no 
more Satisfy the practical requirements of the Romans, than the Romans 
the high zsthetic ideas of the Greeks. Each has his place, and we must 
judge them by their own standards. What were their aims, and how well 
were they satisfied ? 

Our knowledge of Greek architecture was derived from the temple. 
The Greek temple was practically a single room, with no windows, re- 
ceiving its light from above. The temple was placed on an eminence, and 
beneath a clear sky. You can easily see how absurd it is to copy a Greek 
temple for modern wants, and yet they are to be found as churches, town 
halls, postoffices, and even dwellings. At one time this was the fashion, 
as the Gothic became a little later after the building of the English Houses 
of Parliament, and as the Queen Anne, the Colonial, and Crazy Quilt 
styles are today. Even the Church of the Madeleine, built by Napoleon I., 
in Paris, is a failure, although erected with much ability and at enormous 
cost. The Greek temple has for one of its characteristics horizontality. In 
Paris the Madeleine is surrounded by high buildings, much to its injury. 
In short, it is out of place, and not in harmony with its surroundings. It 
was not for the temple alone that the Romans required an architecture, but 
for all classes of public buildings; not for one story only, but for several 
stories. For this reason, and to enable them to use small material, they 
introduced the arch. 


*A paper read before a literary society of the New England Church congregation, 
Chicago, January 5, 1886. Illustrations were’ drawn during the lecture on the black 
board in colored crayons, 
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There were marked differences in the history of Greece and Rome 
that materially affected their architecture. The Persian invasion forced 
upon Greece a struggle for existence. With a heroism almost without 
parallel they defeated the Persians. Then followed a jubilant outburst of 
patriotic enthusiasm, with which she commenced a short but most glorious 
and brilliant career. Favored by comparative repose, the arts developed 
as they had never done before, and unless we except the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that grand century for Gothic architecture in Europe, there has been 
nothing seen since this epoch in Greece that could at all compare with it. 

The Romans, on the contrary, from the time they were but a band of 
robbers on the banks of the Tiber, until they had pushed their conquests 
over the known world, were almost continually engaged in great political 
or military projects, and had no time to give to the arts more than sufficient 
to serve their immediate needs. The one peculiar characteristic of the 
Romans was an aptitude to organize and to govern. Before the Romans, 
to conquer was to rob, to enslave, and to destroy. The Romans of the 
early republic had no art of their own, but were surrounded by nations 
among which the arts had already reached an extraordinary development. 
Campagna and Etruria were covered with religious, secular and domestic 
structures, of which there are remains of great beauty. 

The Etruscans, from a very remote epoch, possessed the arch and the 
vault. The East used the arch long before it was known in the West. 
There are chambers around the pyramids and temples at Thebes that are 
roofed by stone and brick arches of a semi-circular form. A curved form 
of roof is the third pyramid at Gizeh indicates that the Egyptians used the 
arch as early as the fourth dynasty, 4000 8.c. At Beni-Hassan, on the 
bank of the Nile, curvilinear forms appear in the roofs 3000 B. c. The 
city gates at Khorsabad were spanned by beautiful and perfect arches. 
The decorations were blue enameled brick, with figures and stars in warm 
yellow. This shows that in the time of Sargon the arch was well under- 
stood. 

There is an old saying that the arch never sleeps, and is constantly 
tending to destroy the building, especially if aided by earthquakes and the 
roots of trees. Still, the great advantage of covering large spaces with 
small stones or brick is so great that it was very extensively used by the 
Romans. 

Czesar says in Sallust: “ Whenever our people saw among their allies 
or their enemies anything which they could make useful they took care to 
appropriate it and apply it to their needs at home.” Here in a few words 
we have the key to Roman art; it was captured. The Roman soldiers 
obtained their equipments from many sources; their bucklers were Sam- 
nite, their swords Spanish, etc. From the Etruscans the Romans obtained 
the round arch; from Campania the general arrangement of their sacred 
edifices, the Greek orders, and the plans and decoration of their domestic 
structures. 

The Romans sought to unite two conflicting systems—the arch and 
the lintel, obtained from two distinct sources. Violet le Duc says : 
“ Their ideas of art were those of pirates, who, with barbarous and taste- 
less pride, adorn themselves with foreign and incongruous spoils.”” The 
Romans demanded but one thing of architecture, that it should agree with 
his political system, and be a useful work, filling exactly a prescribed 
programme. They made roads, bridged rivers, introduced water into 
cities by means of immense aqueducts, built amphitheaters for public 
reunions for the pleasures of the people. The Romans found the Greeks 
superior workmen and took them to Rome to decorate Roman construc- 
tions. The plans of the edifices were Roman, the construction, the pier 
and arch, were imported from Etruria. These the Greek workmen were 
employed to decorate, and as the Greeks knew only the orders these they 
plastered on to the Etruscan arcade, to the injury of both. 

It is a principle “that intellectual independence, free criticism, study 
and discussion are necessary for the development of art, and as long as 
the field was open to these art always flourished, while, on the contrary, 
art has always become enfeebled and destroyed whenever forced from its 
natural growth by arbitrary fashion. There is a lesson here of use to us 
today. 

Viollet-Leduc says: “In Greece art, because it was loved, was made 
free ; there it ruled without a question of authority ; it was pure and simple, 
because unrestrained. While among the Romans, art was absorbed by the 
state, yielded to laws outside itself and became an instrument.” 

It is usual in speaking of classical art, to confound Greek and Roman, 
while in fact they are diametrically opposite. Greek art was free, Roman 
art enslaved. Both Greek and Roman art are Aryan developments 
based on a Turanian civilization, which it has superseded. The causes just 
mentioned and many others produced widely different results. I have 
alluded to Etruria as the source from which the Roman derived his con- 
struction. Etruria was settled from Asia Minor about 1200 B. C., and became 
subject to Rome about 330 B. C. In the early days of Rome she was an 
Etruscan city under Etruscan kings and institutions, and after the conquest 
Etruria was long the equal of Rome and her instructress in religion 
and the arts of peace. 

All we know of the Etruscans is derived from their tombs; they exist in 
hundreds at the gate of every city, pointing clearer than aught else to the 
Turanian origin of the Etrurians. 

The theaters and amphitheaters are the only civil buildings, of which 
there are any remains in Etruria that offer any idea as to what they were 
like. The form of the amphitheater as adopted by the Romans is essen- 
tially Etruscan. There are remains of many works of utility, drainage 
works, bridges and city walls, monuments of their science and skill that, 
Fergusson says, “ their successors never surpassed.”’ They do not seem to 
have had any temples or palaces worthy of attention; in fact, the only 
interest Etruscan art possesses is that it is an introduction to the Roman. 
From the city gates, aqueducts and bridges, we know that the Etruscans 
used the radiating arch at a very early date. They were constructed with 
deep vousoirs or arch-stones, with elegant moldings. 

During the first two and a half centuries Rome was an Etruscan city, 
wholly under Etruscan influence. During this period we read of palaces 
and temples and of works of immense magnitude being built for the 


embellishment of the city. After expelling her kings Rome existed as a 
republic for five centuries without doing anything that we know of to 
advance either art or science. There is probably no instance in the 
history of the world of a capital city living so long, five hundred years, 
populous and peaceful at home, powerful and prosperous abroad, and at 
the same time so utterly devoid of any monuments or any magnificence to 
dignify her existence. After Rome became mistress and the capital of 
the world, she became the center of all the arts and sciences. A won- 
derful change now took place, for in the three centuries of the empire 
more and larger buildings were erected in Rome than ever were erected 
in a like period in any one city, displaying, however, more wealth and 
power than taste and refinement. Nevertheless, there is a grandeur of 
conception and a certain expression of power in all these Roman remains 
that forces our admiration even in spite of our better judgment. Rome 
gathered from all former civilizations and bequeathed to all that followed 
after. In consequence, her architecture becomes particularly instructive, 
though the lesson we learn is often what to avoid. 

In temples the Romans had two forms, the rectangular of the Greeks, 
and the circular, or Pelasgian. The circular temple, with its dome in 
stone, asin the Pantheon, became almost a new style in the hands of the 
Romans. Later, when Constantine transferred the capital of the Roman 
empire to Constantinople, this form was selected naturally by the Eastern 
people as more their own than the rectangular. From this circular temple 
was formed the Byzantine style, while in the Middle Ages the people of 
the West chose the rectangular, except where there were colonies of 
eastern people, where we see the domical form in use, so that the nations 
following after the Romans seem to have selected from the spoils of Rome 
what particularly belonged to them, and profiting by the advance made 
under the Roman empire produced, each in his way, a new style. 

It is in Rome for the first time that we find architecture applied to all 
classes of constructions. In Egypt we found only temples and tombs; 
in Assyria only palaces; in Greece only temples, while in Rome, temples, 
palaces, tombs, bridges, triumphal arches, columns of victory, baths, am- 
phitheaters, gates, aqueducts, etc., all became architectural objects, and as 
many of these were unknown before, they from very necessity possessed 
considerable originality. The great mistake that was made being that the 
orders were used everywhere, although they were invented solely for the 
temple, and were but illy adapted to these varied uses. The Romans 
began after a while to see this, and by the time of Constantine the use of 
the orders was fast disappearing, and had Rome lasted long enough a true 
Roman style would eventually have been produced. 

An interesting class of Roman buildings are the basilicas or halls of 
justice. For they afterwards became Christian churches, and even sug- 
gested the ruling features of the mediaeval cathedral. 

Among the most important Roman constructions are the baths, or great 
thermicestablishments. They were essentially Roman, and were not only 
for bathing, but also contained rooms for recreation, a court for games, 
halls for lectures, etc. In the forum, adjoining the Trajan Basilica, I 
called your attention to the site of the Column of Trajan. From its base 
to its summit it bears the imprint of Roman genius. (V.-Leduc.) _ Its 
square base is covered with low reliefs representing trophies of the arms 
of conquered nations, 

Like a ribbon wound around the shaft, is a sort of continuous frieze, 
on which is sculptured in the most admirable manner, the story of the first 
campaign of Trajan. In the center of the shaft, in low relief, a figure of 
Victory traces on a tablet the record of the deeds of the conqueror. Then 
begins the story of the second campaign, which is continued to the capital, 
on which stands the statue of the conqueror. The whole is admirably 
executed from great blocks of marble. ( Viollet-Leduc.) 

To understand Roman architecture we must go beneath the surface 
and penetrate to those things of which they are but the natural expression. 
(V.-Leduc.) We must, as far as we are able, mix in Roman society, so 
grand and so solidly established, notwithstanding its errors and abuses ; 
we must enter a Roman house, and learn the tastes and mode of life of a 
Roman citizen, and witness the harmony that exists between the man and 
his habitation. Such harmony existed at Rome and among Romans, and 
should exist here in Chicago in every house that is built, and the architect 
should be able to give advice, supported by such simple and solid reasons, 
as to convince a capricious or indecisive client. 

The private houses at the close of the Republic all presented an 
external appearance of uniform simplicity, and all used the same methods 
of construction and the same material. Although a wealthy Roman may 
have spent large sums from his private purse to build an aqueduct or a circus 
for his native city, his private house, externally, appeared little better than 
his poorer neighbors. He felt it a duty to disguise the splendors of his 
household from the passer by. The interior, however, was for his family 
and friends, and where he was willing to spend all he could afford to enter- 
tain them. The Romans spent the greater part of their time in public. 

In the morning the prominent citizens received their dependents, they 
formed his suite when he walked abroad, for among the patricians of the 
republic to be attended by a great number of retainers was a means of 
obtaining influence in public affairs. Thus he proceeded to the forum and 
engaged in public occupation ; then after attending the baths or the sports 
he could retire to hishome. In the evening the house of the Roman citi- 
zen was Closed to all but his intimate friends, for whom all the luxury of 
the interior was reserved. 

The apartments of the house were small and opened on courts and 
interior porticos, rendering them strictly private and free from the prying 
eye of any from without. 

The architecture really suited their wants. The true Roman home, 
however, was the villa. The wealthy possessed several. Cicero is said 
to have owned at least a dozen, besides his house in the city. At their 
villas the Romans could indulge without restraint their tastes for luxury 
and comfort without fear of the criticisms of the public or their neighbors. 
a Pliny’s description of his Laurentine villa, in his letter to his friend 

rallus. 


This letter shows the true practical spirit of the Roman, He says not 
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a word of decorations, mosaics, marbles, or paintings, but he everywhere 
insists on the prospects, the aspect of the different apartments, with regard 
to points of compass, their peculiar arrangement, the coolness of some, the 
soft temperature of others, the various views he enjoys seaward and land- 
ward, the tranquillity of the rooms set apart for study, and the beauty of the 
gardens. Nor is there a spark of vanity. He and his architect had ar- 
ranged his country seat according to his habits and tastes, and he was 
pleased with it. Note, also, that there is not one word about symmetry. 
The popular ideas on this subject are entirely false. There is no indication 
of it in any house at Pompeii, nor in writings. On the contrary, there is 
always a frank acknowledgment of the requirements in each case, indicat- 
ing common sense and good taste. 

The chateau and manor house of the Middle Ages resembled the Ro- 
man villa more closely than do the mansions of the last two centuries, for 
the men who built these manor houses (Viollet-Leduc) first required to be 
lodged agreeably, wholesomely, and strongly, and were not particular 
whether one wing was longer or shorter, or higher or lower, than the 
other. Itis always good architecture when the requirements are filled in 
a straightforward, sensible, well studied manner. However particular the 
Romans were to give regular, symmetrical, stately plans to their public 
establishments, they had too much sense to inconvenience themselves with 
any such restrictions in their domestic architecture. Listen a moment 
longer to Pliny in describing to Gallus that Laurentine villa he loved so 
well: 

But seventeen miles from Rome, on the shore of the sea, large enough 
to afford all desirable accommodations without being extensive. First 
there is a vestibule (atrium), simple but not mean; thence you proceed to 
a small but pleasant court, shaped like the letter D, surrounded by a por- 
tico or gallery, affording a commodious retreat in bad weather. From this 
second court you enter athird;from which opens the banqueting hall, which 
extends out over the sea in sach a manner that when the African wind 
blows the base of its walls are gently lapped by the waves. This room is 
pierced on all sides with doors, or windows as large as doors, so that on 
the three outer sides you have as many views of the sea, and on the inner 
side you command a vista of the principal court, with its portico, the little 
round court, then the vestibule, and beyond, in the distance, the woods 
and the mountains. . 

The Romans showed their good judgment in the construction of their 
houses, as well as in the plans and decoration. ‘The usual building mate- 
rials were rubble, concrete and brick, the same as we use today when 
forced to be economical, or when building for a man with the sound, sensi- 
ble tastes of the Roman. In the finest Roman homes there were such 
luxuries as a few marble columns and marble wainscotings, but the lintels 
and roof construction and the ceilings were of wood. Plaster and stucco, 
well made and painted, covered the walls. The Romans built their pub- 
lic buildings to last for centuries, but for their dwellings they well knew 
that the domestic changes would require their renewal probably ere fifty 
years. The remains of ancient villas about Rome and Pompeii are all of 
simple and economical construction, The Roman house was designed to 
be cool in summer and warm in winter. He had water everywhere. The 
accommodations for his servants (who were slaves) were better than ser- 
vants usually receive in our best houses. In fact, these slaves were often 
b*tter treated, and more free and happy, and more comfortably provided 
for, than are the domestics of even the most kind of the wealthy house- 
holders of the present day, though we have accounts of abominable cruelties. 

A plan of Ancient Rome shows two-thirds of the city occupied by 
public buildings and gardens. Rome then being the central government 
of the civilized world, required these great public structures. The popu- 
lation within the city was comparatively small, and mostly crowded together 
in many-storied houses. Every Roman who could afford it had at least 
one villa, where he spent most of his time, though public affairs forced 
many to have their city house. 

Nothing at the present day can give any proper idea of Rome and 
vicinity at the latter part of the Empire. The immense number of public 
and private buildings of every sort, the palaces, temples, baths, theaters, 
amphitheaters, monuments, etc., interspersed with gardens and public 
promenades, and surrounded by walls and citadels, and outside of this for 
a circle of six or eight miles arose a prodigious quantity of large and small 
villas, and along the roads many more vast public establishments, temples, 
tombs, inns, etc., while through the midst of this mingled sea of. dwellings, 
monuments and gardens, stretched long lines of aqueducts, from the moun- 
tains to the city, pouring great lakes into the bosom of the metropolis.— 
( Viollet-Leduc. ) 

At the close of the empire Rome was nearly deserted, and although 
wealthy Romans inhabited their villas in Greece and Gaul, in Africa and in 
Asia, their abandoned villas around the Imperial City were pillaged by the 
slaves and ruined husbandmen. Even before Constantine, art had aban- 
doned Rome, and the new buildings were erected with material from the 
old. 

The Arch of Constantine was decorated with bas reliefs and statues, 
taken from the Forum of Trajan. 

Art had taken refuge in the east at Byzantium. There, among Greek 
traditions and Asiatic influences, it developed into an eastern style known 
as the Byzantine. 

Meanwhile the West fell into the hands of the barbarians, and the 
Roman monuments which covered the soil of Gaul, Italy, and part of 
Spain were destroyed or ravaged, and a long night of more than Egyptian 
darkness shut down over Western Europe, and the sparks and embers of 
civilization, and the arts that remained, were kept alive by the Saracens, 
under Greek influences and traditions,and by the Greeks in the East, to be 
kindled in the eleventh century into a flame that in the thirteenth century 
illuminated Europe with these magnificent cathedrals, like Amiens, Rouen, 
Reims and Chartres, producing another great art epoch, that for two or 
three centuries dazzles us with its brilliancy. 


ARCHITECT Wm. A. Bell late of York, Nebraska, is now permanently 
located at Los Angeles, California. 


Chicago Foundations.} 
BY HARRY LAWRIE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HE intention of this paper is not to give an exhaustive treatise on 
T Chicago foundations, but to bring before you the general principles 

upon which they ought to be based. Within the memory of the 
present generation, or about thirty-five years ago, it was no uncommon 
circumstance to see in the vicinity of State street, down town, a placard, 
placed in a slough of mud and water, with the ominous words painted 
thereon: ‘No bottom here.”’ Such a state of things might have deterred 
the average mind from attempting any building operations there, but the 
Chicagoan, nothing daunted, erected structures on a soil as compressible 
in those days as a sponge; and gradually, by dint of hard labor, both 
mentally and physically, but amid many. vicissitudes inseparable from the 
art of building, gaining experience at the expense of his pocket and repu- 
tation, he has at last succeeded in erecting on the same soil buildings high 
in character, broad in design, a credit te any nation, and on a scientific 
basis that is eminently satisfactory. 

In order to fully understand the general principles upon which Chi- 
cago foundations should be based we must have a distinct and intelligent 
idea of the nature of the soil underlying the city. On the surface is sand 
and-made up ground, varying inthe depth from eight to twelve feet; and 
below this is a bed of blue clay, known as “ hard-pan,”’ varying in thickness 
from three to six feet; below this “hard-pan,” to a depth of about fifty 
feet, is a bed of wet clay, of a highly compressible nature, known as “ blue 
muck.” The “hard-pan” seems to differ from this ‘* blue muck ” only in 
being partially dried. See Figure 1.* 

On this hard-pan the bottom of all foundations should be placed, care 
being especially taken not to remove or break the original surface; by so 
doing we at once destroy the homogeneous mass, and reduce it in thick- 
ness, hence its carrying capacity. 

Before foundations are commenced a sufficient number of borings 
should be taken over the entire site, to determine the average thickness of 
the hard-pan, and should any great inequalities exist, care should be taken 
to strengthen, at these weak points, the footings which come thereon. 
This clay is more or less compressible, and upon all compressible ground 
the successful erection of any ordinarily heavy building, such as a large 
office building, warehouse, theater or public building, involving consider- 
able weight of materials, the following well known and recognized princi- 
ples should be applied : 

I. Resolve the building into isolated piers on the ground or basement 
floor, and give to each its proper proportion of foundation commensurate 
with the weight carried ; that is to say, the areas of the foundations must be 
in exact proportion to the load carried thereon. 

2. The load carried by the foundations is to be placed centrally 
thereon, the center of gravity of the pier coinciding with the center of the 
foundation. 

In the first principle mentioned the subdivision into isolated piers may 
be somewhat difficult, more especially where piers and high walls, such as 
‘‘ party walls”? abut, or where vaults are in close proximity to or abutting 
the main piers of the building. Such cases can only be dealt with upon 
the principles laid down, and applied to the best of the architect’s ability to 
deal with such points. 

Figure 2.* Having resolved our building into isolated piers the second 
principle is applied. Suppose, asa reductio ad absurdum, that the load is not 
placed centrally on the foundation, the natural result would be that, owing 
to the compressible nature of the soil, the base would assume an inclined 
plane, the depression being toward the end where the load was put, and 
the axis thrust out of its perpendicular line, for it must retain its original 
angle with the base, and will assume such a position as represented by 
figure 2, the dotted lines showing original position of foundation and load. 

Figure 3.* In figure 3 we will suppose a store front with heavy piers 
at A and B and a lighter intermediate pier at C, with a continuous footing 
under the whole, in order “to get all the strength” we can. The inevita- 
ble result would be that the heavy piers, A and B, would so depress the 
compressible soil that the foundations would form a convex curve, as 
shown by figure 4, while the foundations would rupture at points E, the 
lintels and beams, if of stone, would crack, the mullion or pier C might 
bend or be forced out of its perpendicular line and a variety of mishaps 
might occur, all of which would be injurious to the building. If the 
footings under piers A, B and C had been isolated and made proportionate 
to the loads carried, as shown by dotted lines (figure 3), the settlement 
would have been equal, and no such trouble as above stated would have 
occurred. 

Take another example, in figure 5,* with a continuous footing under 
the buildings and inverted arches placed between piers A and B to carry 
intermediate and lighter pier C, these inverted arches being ostensibly 
for the purpose of spreading the load on the continuous footing. The 
results are the same as before mentioned, viz.: a greater depression where 
the heavy piers occur than at the lighter ones, a rupture in the continuous 
footing, a breaking and cracking of girders and lintels, as in figure 6; but 
the same remedy can be applied, viz.: an isolated foundation to each pier 
properly proportioned. 

Take another example in figure 7,* where arches are thrown from one 
pier to another in order to support part of the superstructure. The out- 
ward thrust of the arch A will have a tendency to displace the center of 
gravity of pier B and destroy its verticality. 

In all of these examples the direct tendency of the continuous footing 
is to add something additional to one side of the foundation under the pier, 
and therefore violate the second principle, causing the center of gravity of 
the pier to be different from the center of the footing. 

A flagrant example of the continuous style of footing is in the Chi- 
cago Postoffice, under which is a bed of concrete covering the whole site 
of the building, figure 8,* the idea being evidently to use it as an equalizer, 


¢ An essay delivered before the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, Dec, 21, 1885. 
* See diagram on illustrated pages. 
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Instead of such it has acted in the most direct way as a very destructive 
element. The heavy outside piers of masonry have a depressing effect 
upon the outside edges of this mass of concrete, greater than that caused 
by the interior or lighter piers carrying the floors, etc., the direct result 
being a spreading of the building toward the top, such as in figure 9, 
causing cracks in foundations, lintels and stonework generally, humps in 
floors and a general displacement of levels, 

Apart from the danger to the building from this method of continuous 
footing, the question of economy arises and plays a most important part in 
the building of today. We have to arrive at a maximum strength at a 
minimum expenditure. By using the isolated pier principle, not only do 
we get a perfect foundation, or nearly so, compared with the other, but we 
do so at a greatly reduced cost, for we effect a saving by dispensing with 
all unnecessary material. 

It is a simple question to determine the exact weight of solid masonry 
that comes on any given footing, but it is a somewhat difficult problem to 
lay down hard and fast figures for the weight per square foot of floorage 
carried by said footing. The load of solid material isa known quantity- 
since we know the weights of the various materials supported by the foot, 
ing, but when we begin to make our calculations for weights on floors, we 
at once deal with a theoretic load, to a certain extent be it observed, for 
we know the exact weight of the floor construction, but beyond that point 
the figures are purely theoretical. 

The strength of our floors, beams and girders are calculated to sustain 
say 120 to 130 pounds per square foot. If we were to allow for the whole of 
this weight on each floor being transmitted to the foundations, it is at once 
evident that our allowance would be too great, for we suppose every floor 
would be loaded to the full capacity, an almost impossible circumstance in 
any ordinary building, the result being that that pier would settle less than 
those on which solid masonry came, cisturbing the floor level and gener- 
ally injuring the structure by unequal settlement. As a factor of safety for 
floor load on foundations, an allowance of from five to eighteen pounds per 
square foot over and above actual weight of floor construction is commonly 
allowed. The exact amount so used to be determined by the architect 
according to the style and use of the building. 

In treating interior piers or iron columns in a building with heavy out- 
side walls, another point arises, and one which has considerable play on the 
equal settlement of a building : the clay which, as we have pointed out, being 
more or less compressible, will, by the weight of the outside walls or piers, 
be forced up in the interior of the building forming a convex curve, the 
exact nature and extent of which can only be theorized upon, but this con- 
vexity will certainly form an element of danger to the lighter interior piers 
by thrusting them upward, if we may so express it. This upward ten- 
dency will, therefore, require to be counteracted, and that can only be 
accomplished by reducing the area of the footing, or in other words 
employing a larger factor for the load per square foot of foundation. This 
reduction varies in different parts of the city and can only be determined 
by experience and experiment, experience being the better school. 
Where interior piers or iron columns support floor loads and nothing else, 
that allowance will require to be greater, since we have seen that all the 
floors will in all likelihood never be loaded to their full capacity at one 
and the same time. In some cases an allowance, that is a deduction, of 
12% of the area of foundation is made. 

The tendency of all outside walls and piers is to have an outward 
thrust, owing to the weight of floors upon them, and in order to counteract 
said thrust, an addition to the outside edge of their footings should be 
made, as in figure 10.* In actual practice this allowance differs consider- 
ably, but as much as 10% additional to the footing has been made, say in 
a heavy building such as one of eight or ten stories high. This will have 
a tendency to throw the pier off its center of gravity in an inward 
direction, but there is no fear of collapse, since we have the strength of the 
floor beams and girders to counteract any thrust. 

It is difficult to determine the exact weight per square foot to be placed 
on the foundations. In some cases two tons per square foot has shown a 
depression of from three to seven inches, one-and-three-fourths tons per 
square foot would be a safe load on ordinary Chicago soil, and would prob- 
ably give a depression of from two to four inches. The exact factor to be 
used should be determined, if possible, by the results of the borings through 
the clay, and if this result cannot be obtained before the building is ready 
for erection, a safe factor, say 1.60 or 1.75 should be employed. : 

The materials used in foundations are various. Brickwork ought to 
be used in foundation piers with great care, selecting the best hard-burnt 
and well shaped bricks, and build them in cement. Such brickwork will 
bear from six to eight tons with safety, and in some cases as high as ten 
tons per square foot. The great trouble with brick footings is their liability 
to crush under a great load, and unless the footings are so proportioned so 
as to receive a load of, say six to eight tons per square foot, another and 
stronger material had better be employed. 

Brick in cement will crush at from 450 pounds to 1,000 pounds per 
square inch, and allowing a factor of safety of six, which is low, would 
‘give in tons five to twelve. 

Rubble-work, well built and squared at the joints in large stones, forms 
an excellent footing built in cement; such mason-work will safely sustain 
a load of from twelve to fifteen tons per square foot. 

Dimension stone is an expensive item, and, unless under exceptional 
circumstances, should only be used for bond courses. The offsets on these 
foundations should be carefully studied. Those in brickwork should be 
about three-quarters to one inch per brick for heavy footings. 

In rubble-work with courses of about fourteen to eighteen inches high, 
offsets of from six to ten inches are sufficient, and in dimension stone, say 
one foot, two inches high, the offset can be twelve inches. Concrete 
should only be used as an equalizer, and placed at the bottom of founda- 
tions. The load which can safely be put upon it is about four to six tons 
per square foot. 

In building footings they are sometimes constructed with a hollow 
space to allow of the masonry drying out and preventing cracks from 


*See diagram on illustrated pages. 


unequal drying, but care should be taken to see that the area of the mason 
work is of the required amount. Footings are sometimes connected by 
wooden beams, as in figure 11,* but this method of construction should be 
used with great care, as it has a tendency to displace the center of gravity 
of the pier, as in figure 12,* and violate the second principle as laid down. 
In order to get greater projection of footing, or more bearing area, and that 
projection required to be had in a height that would be too great for 
ordinary offsets, iron rails or beams are sometimes used. The strength of 
these beams or rails can be calculated on the basis of a beam supported 
at one end with a distributed load. With such a mode of construction the 
rails should be laid on a bed of concrete from twelve to eighteen inches 
thick, as an equalizer, and covered on top with cement. Such a mode of 
construction has the advantage of giving greater space in the sub-basement. 
In ordinary circumstances anchors or tie beams are unnecessary to the 
stability of piers. The piers should be so designed that they have a dis- 
tinct and independent strength, and not dependent on each other for 
lateral support. It may be that tie rods are necessary to brace two parts 
of a building together, but this should not occur in a new building with 
independent walls, but may be in a new building adjoining an old one 
where the walls have to be braced for various reasons, best determined 
when the case is before us. 

Unless under exceptional circumstances, piling in Chicago is an 
unnecessary and often dangerous method of making a foundation, when 
we remember that below the blue clay we have about fifty feet of ‘blue 
muck,” which is incapable of sustaining the piles to any considerable 
extent. On ordinary ground, away from the river, piling is unnecessary, 
from the fact that we have shown that foundations can be laid on top of 
the blue clay that will support the superstructure. If we conclude that 
piling is necessary, great care must be taken that a hard bottom is reached 
before the foundation is placed on top of the piles. This can only be got 
by driving through the clay and blue muck to the hard bottom below, in 
alla depth of about fifty feet, involving very considerable cost and time 
in the construction thereof. It is supposed that by piling a given area, 
greater bearing surface can be got, hence greater stability; in some places 
this is the case, but not in Chicago, unless we go down to the great depth 
already stated. By piling a given area and placing the piles as close as 
convenient, say one foot apart, we at once reduce the bearing surface of 
the clay by just the area of the piles, and supposing that the piles are 
driven through the clay and some feet into the blue muck, as in figure 13, 
we supply in place of the original clay surface a new bearing area equal to 
the area of the piles, and resting on a highly compressible substance, the 
result being that when the load is put on, the whole foundation must 
inevitably sink to the detriment of the building, resulting perhaps in 
cracks in walls, falling of floors, and other mishaps more or less dis- 
astrous. 

Where piling is necessary is at the river bank, where water so perco- 
lates the soil as to render it highly compressible and spongy, and success- 
ful piling can only be got by following closely the conditions men- 
tioned, namely, by driving to the hard bottom to whatever depth that 
may be. 

The Campanile Tower of St. Mark’s, Venice, is a notable and most 
successful example of an isolated pier, being built on a highly compressible 
soil. We have it in the American Architect of August 29, by Mr. 
Blackall, who examined the foundation, “that the total weight of the 
tower, in round numbers, is 13,000 tons, whence the distributed load on 
the piling is somewhat over six tons per square foot, a load which would 
cause modern engineers to hesitate a long time before putting upon piles 
which are simply driven into the clay. The foundations have, however, 
stood the test of several centuries without yielding an inch, and one of the 
most valuable results of the investigation has been to fix a maximum of 
load which can safely be borne under such conditions. It is an interesting 
question how much the piles really support, for, as previously explained, 
they have no solid bearing, and according to the manner in which piles 
are usually driven in Venice could not be relied upon for such a load as 
six tons per square foot.”’ : 

This is a very interesting question, but it appears evident that the piles 
must have been driven to the hard bottom, the exact depth we have no 
means of determining. The principles which hold good in one place hold 
good in another where the soils of both are compressible, and if in Chi- 
cago we have to drive to the hard bottom, so in Venice, to make a success- 
ful job have they to do likewise. 

Such then is a brief outline of what has to be done with foundations 
in Chicago. There are many other points not brought forward in this 
paper which are important enough to deserve a place of mention, but, as 
before stated, this paper is not an exhaustive treatise; but enough may have 
been said to spur our minds to a more active and intelligent understanding 
of the problems in foundations that may come within our daily practice, 
and the additional knowledge gained tonight will, I hope, be useful to all 
of us, and make us sympathize with those who have not been altogether 
successful in their undertakings as far as foundations and equal settlements 
are concerned, and let us always be able to say, although not uncharitably, 
that if any failure should occur in this connection it was the “ other fellow” 
who did it. 





MINNEAPOLIs is to establish an industrial exposition, the first to be 
opened to the public August 23, 1886. The fact of this exposition open- 
ing before the close of the summer season at a time when the climate of 
Minnesota is most attractive, and her summer resorts and her myriad of 
lakes give the most pleasure to the tourist, would argue well for its success, 
while the spirit with which the people of the Northwest have already taken 
hold of the enterprise, would ensure a full representation of all the indus- 
trial products of that region, drawing also from the manufacturers of the 
entire West for exhibits. The officers are Hon. W. D. Washburn, presi- 
dent; S. C. Gale, vice-president ; H. G. Harrison, treasurer; W. G. Byron, 
secretary; and a directory of twenty-five of the best known capitalists of 
Minneapolis. 


* See diagram on illustrated pages. 
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Architectural Brasswork. 


Weekly Reporter of London, Eng., says: It is a very singular fact 

in economic history that metallic alloys were in common use at a very 
early period. It seems, for instance, very singular at first sight that the com- 
pound metal bronze should have been widely employed for the manufacture 
of tools and weapons before the employment of iron or steel. Yet such was 
indubitably the case. Of course, when once the principle of producing a 
compound metal was discovered (probably by accident), it was much easier 
to smelt the ores of copper and tin, and subsequently amalgamate the met- 
als into an alloy, than it was to smelt the far more intractible ores of iron, 
which required a powerful blast to reduce them. Hence bronze was one 
of the earliest used of the metals, and subsequently its employment was of 
the widest range. 

Doubtless the early Phenicians, the inhabitants of the sea-bound cities of 
Tyre and Sidon, were the earliest bronze workers during the historic period. 
That singular people— the Etruscans of Northern Italy — were at last 
equally celebrated. Bronze weapons and tools were used by the Egyp- 
tians, the Assyrians, the Trojans, the Greeks, the Romans, the Carthagin- 
ians, in fact over the whole of the ancient world. 

One very singular architectural use of. this metal was that large plaques 
or panels were cast in it, and the walls of palaces and temples plated 
therewith. 

But common as was bronze, the early world does not appear to have had 
any knowledge of the compound metal which we term “ brass.”’ This, doubt- 
less, resulted from the fact that zinc was entirely, or almost entirely, un- 
known. If the old world were familiar with spelter or calamine, they were 
clearly unable to reduce the ores. Brass is so much more brilliant a metal 
than bronze that the simple people of antiquity would doubtless have 
adopted it with avidity had they been acquainted with it. The later 
Romans knew of it and used it, most certainly, for coins and works of 
art are extant of brass. 

All through the Middle Ages brass was freely used, and at the Renais- 
sance especially it rose to its meridian of popularity. Its glare and polish 
satisfied the somewhat meretricious mind of that strange period, and it was 
employed lavishly. André Boule, by his use of brass in combination with 
rare woods for the ornamentation of furniture in the style that we name 
“buhl-work,” gave a fresh impetus to the use of brass. Since then 
brass has always maintained its supremacy as the most suitable metal 
for all the small architectural fittings of a dwelling, from a mansion 
to a cottage. : 

In the houses of our ancestors the metal used was mainly iron, and the 
articles constructed of it were rude and heavy. ‘The most casual inspec- 
tion of ancient locks, keys, hinges, bolts, and bars will show this. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that in those days a man had to carry his 
door latch-key about in a wheel-barrow. Iron, too, is the metal that of all 
others oxidizes most readily, and although this might be prevented by the 
use of oil or tar, the use of these would be inconvenient in internal fittings. 
Brass, on the other hand, does not easily become coated with verdigris, and 
even tarnish can be avoided by the use of lacquers. Most of the builder’s 
brasswork produced in this country is manufactured at Birmingham, where 
several large establishments are devoted to it, and to the production of other 
kinds of brasswork. Of these we may mention Messrs. John Hardman & 
Co., of Newhall Hill, and Messrs. R. W. Winfield & Co., of the Cam- 
bridge-street Works, and the Smethwick Works. 

As some people have not a very clear conception of what is meant by 
the term “brass,” we may define it as an alloy of copper and spelter — 
that is to say, the raw metal of which zinc is the manufactured product. 
Of old the “cementation,” as it was called, of copper and zinc, or spelter 
in the crude form of calamine stone, was esteemed a weighty business, and 
engaged the particular attention, amongst other Birmingham notables, of 
the acute Matthew Boulton, well known as the partner of James Watts, at 
Soho. This gentleman appears to have had a great horror of the interfer- 
ence of shareholders in a company projected for making brass at Birming- 
ham. “If,” he wrote, “the works are erected at Birmingham, the 
work will be constantly deranged by the interference of a hundred 
blockheads.”’ 

Of the builder’s brasswork, to which we have referred, the quantity 
made at Birmingham is enormous. Brass bedsteads also form a very im- 
portant item of manufacture there, and brass gasfittings go all over the 
globe from Birmingham. Brass is first cast in small bars or ingots, termed 
technically, ‘‘strips,’”? and for sheet brass these are passed between heavy 
rollers, until reduced to the thinness desired. Many kinds of work, as, for 
example, door handles or knobs, are of course molded and cast much as 
in ironfounding. The designs produced in the brasswork of today are an 
immense advance upon the monstrosities perpetrated in the early part of 
the century. When Augustus Welby Pugin was introduced to John Hard- 
man, of Birmingham, in 1838, the art of metal working seemed, as an art, 
absolutely dead in this country. Pugin brought antiquarian knowledge, 
inventive faculty, and supreme good taste to his designs, whether archi- 
tectural or general. He raised our manufacturing art from the degradation 
of its low estate, and gave it an impetus which still exerts its power in an 
onward and upward direction. 

One of the most satisfactory of the recent revivals of artistic brasswork 
is the resuscitation of what is termed, “ repoussé”’ work, a branch of art 
in which many of the ancient artists excelled. Amongst these may be hon- 
orably named Benvenuto Cellini, the great Florentine armourer and gold- 
smith. The embosser or worker in repoussé proceeds on the same princi- 
ple as the engraver in intaglio save that he hammers and drives instead 
of cutting into his plate, which is fixed against a backing of pitch, into 
which he forces the ductile metal, making, as he goes on with his work, a 
sunken pattern in such wise that when the pitch is melted off the reverse 
side shall appear in relief. Whether the material be silver or brass, the 
term “repoussé’’ exactly describes the method by which it is produced, 
and by which the old workers in iron made the wondrous rapier hilts and 
other defensive armour with which collectors are familiar. 


[° reviewing the history of architectural brass work the Builders’ 


: Pargetting. 
HE words “ pargetting,” “‘pergetting,” “ pergening,”’ and parge-work 
C mean fundamentally plasterwork. ‘The term, however, according to 
the Buzlders Weekly Reporter of London, England, appears formerly 
to have been used in several senses, sometimes for plain plastering on 
walls, but usually for such as was made ornamental. ‘This was effected by 
moldings, foliage, figures, and other enrichments, applied in relief, and 
by various ornaments and patterns sunk in. the surface of the work, or 
formed on it in a smoother material than the rest. Timber houses of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth are often to be found with the exterior ornamented 
with pargetting. 

The styles of pargetting vary almost endlessly. They range from the 
very simplest patterns which the rudest provincial bricklayer is able to pro- 
duce without appliances to complicated and elaborate patterns of an artistic 
character, which are both difficult to accomplish, and need special tools 
made forthem. The most simple of all patterns is that where the wet 
plaster is marked out into rectangular or parallelogramatic panels by the 
aid of the straight-edge, and the interior of the panel is then gone over 
with the trowel, jobbing the point of that tool in the moist plaster, so as to 
leave a small depression. What in a piece of carpenter’s work would be 
called the stiles and rails are left untouched. When even this simple 
pattern is well done the work is good. 

All kinds of right-lined figures are easily produced by the aid of the 
straight-edge and the mason’s square. Circles and curves are more difficult, 
because it is not always easy to find a center from which to stroke them. 
For this purpose a long and sharp-pointed nail should be driven into the 
laths where they cross a post or timber, so as to have a firm centre. A 
piece of string can be tied to this, and the other looped around a piece of 
pointed steel or iron, when any required curve can be drawn by the latter. 

There can be but little doubt that the ancient pargetters produced their 
more elaborate patterns by using small stamps cut out of hard wood and 
working them all over the moist surface. Other patterns appear to have 
been produced on the soft surface by the application of small tools in a 
manner analogous to that pursued in wood-carving. Doubtless ornaments 
in high relief could be produced by the use of compo moldings, such as 
are used by the internal plasterers for ceiling. If such were pressed in the 
plaster they would adhere when dry; but they would be liable to the 
objection that when weathered their yellow brown hue would not harmonize 
with the glossed surface. 

No extensive revival of pargetting, however, isto beexpected. Doubt- 
less the old lath-and-plaster form of construction is doomed to perish before 
brickwork. It is, perhaps, a pity, for this kind of house is cheap, durable 
and warmer than a brick one. It is also, strange to say, often more 
weather-tight. No shower, however violent, can ever saturate a plaster 
wall, because there is an intervening space between the external and 
internal surfaces. But if a wall made of soft brick, say the common deep 
red brick made from the clay of the eastern counties, is exposed for any 
considerable time to a heavy, oblique shower, the porous fictiles become 
saturated almost as easy as a sponge would be. 

There are still many good examples of ancient ornamental pargetting 
extant, of course always in old houses. In the market-place at Newark is 
a wooden house, with small figures and canopies over them in plaster work 
between the timbers, some of earlier dates. Some good examples may be 
found in the ancient town of Oxford. Among these may be instanced part 
of the front of Bishop King’s house, covered with an elaborate and effective 
pattern, also a beautiful shapened panel in the High street, and a panel 
with much of a French character in the Corn Market. 





Association Notes. 
MEETINGS. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.—Convention will be held 
November 17, 1886, at Chicago. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets the first Thursday 
of every month, at 15 East Washington street, Chicago. Annual meeting 
first Thursday in October, 1886. 

MISSOURI STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Kansas City 
on the second Tuesday in January, 1886. 

KANSAS CiTy SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS meets Saturday afternoon of 
each week. Annual meeting second Saturday in April, 1886. 

The ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA meets second Wednesday 
of January, 1886. 

The ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA meets every other 
Tuesday at Minneapolis and St. Paul alternately. Annual meeting Janu- 
ary 5, 1886. 

The ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUuB, of Chicago, meets every alternate 
Monday, Builders & Traders’ Exchange. 

The WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS meets the first and third Tues- 
days of each month at 4 o’clock P.M., at 15 East Washington street, Chi- 
cago. 

The MASTER PLUMBERS’ Society, of Chicago, meets first and third 
Wednesdays of the month, 7:30 P.M., at 15 East Washington street. 

THE Architects of the State of Kansas will meet January 25, at the 
Windsor Hotel, Topeka, to form a state association of architects. 

ILLINOIS STATE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The first meeting in 1886 was called to order January 6, D. H. Burn- 
ham, president, in the chair. The meeting was attended by about thirty 
architects, honorary members Cregier and Artingstall, and visitors W. C. 
Grant and O. H. Horton, prominent lawyers, who were invited to speak 
upon the legal phases of architectural practice in Illinois. 

After the usual lunch had been served and disposed of, Mr. Burnham 
said an invitation was extended by the Executive Committee to Messrs. 
Grant and Horton, who were present, and would present to the associa- 
tion the legal aspects of the profession, and would be glad to hear any 
questions that might occur to the members to ask. 
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Mr. W. C. Grant addressed the chair and the members, and said he 
did not come prepared to make a formal speech, but would cheerfully 
answer such questions as might arise that touched upon architectural 
practice. ‘This is a great field, and frequently the relations existing 
between owner, contractor and architect lead to litigation. Some years 
ago I was asked to sign a petition by the Builders’ and Traders Exchange 
to change the form of contract for one that provided that the architect 
should not be the arbitrator between contractor and owner. I did not 
agree to this, as I found that the only security the owners had was in this, 
otherwise they were very much at the mercy of dishonest contractors, and 
am glad that the change has not been made, as the owner has no knowl- 
edge, and the architect is capable of judging if work is perfect. If I can 
congratulate the architects upon one thing, it is upon the improvement 
made in construction in the last ten years, as we now have buildings 
not surpassed in the world. If the judgment of the architect should be 
set aside it would be a great injury, and the owners would have to protect 
themselves otherwise. In almost every case where difficulty arises 
between the architect and contractor, the contractor has been obliged by 
the courts to settle. The law in Illinois is well settled upon this point, 
and where difficulty arises the decision of the architect is final, and where 
cases have been decided in favor of contractors the higher courts have 
reversed the decision. In regard to the point where a penalty is made in 
contract for non-fulfillment of contract in specified time, there is no law 
definitely established, except that the owner is entitled to an amount 
within the sum specified as the rental value might be for the time of 
delay. In regard to further damages, such as might arise from loss of a 
rental for aterm of years through this delay, it was unsettled, but prob- 
ably the contract damages were all that could be recovered, as a case 
recently decided by the Supreme court only allowed this. It was a good 
plan to leave the clause in contracts, for the moral effect, if for nothing 
more. 

The chairman returned thanks to Mr. Grant for his remarks, which 
are only given in extract, and introduced Mr. O. H. Horton, who said: 
The responsibility of the architect and owner and the contractor’s 
responsibility after receiving final certificate had frequently come before 
the federal court. Like Mr. Grant, he thought the Chicago man had 
a natural pride in rebuilt Chicago, and its character was in the greatest 
measure owing to the Architectural profession. It is to be regretted 
that so few questions of law touching on these points have been definitely 
settled, and until this is done lawyers will differ from principle. He had 
an impression that the measure of damages should follow the amount 
stated in contract, though was not aware that the question had been settled 
either in the supreme or federal courts. He was of the opinion that 
architect’s certificate settled the question and was absolute, subject of 
course to fraud, accident or mistake, and even in cases where it would 
seem on the outside that there was fraud between the architect and con- 
tractor the certificate was upheld. In cases where no penalty is specified 
the contractor is also held liable by the courts. In regard to cases where 
tenants suffer from defects, especially from bad sanitary arrangement, there 
has been no decision affecting the contractor, though the owner may be 
liable. The architect was in no way liable except where collusion between 
him and contractor; but in cases where the architect’s plans were proven 
defective after he had represented himself as an expert he is liable, as the 
owner relies on him and he is paid for his experience. 

It seemed to the speaker extremely necessary that architects should 
pass some kind of examination before being permitted to practice. 

In a case where the owner pays part of a contract without the archi- 
tect’s certificate it only annuls that part of the contract. 

In the case of sinking foundations below those adjoining, it was stated 
that after giving fair notice the foundations can be carried to any reason- 
able depth, as no man owns a right on his neighbors’ property without 
paying for it. 

A question in lien troubles is where the architect is asked to give final 
certificate. He is bound to do so whether the owner objects or not if the 
conditions as regards workmanship are fulfilled, as he is the arbitrator and 
it is in his hands to decide amicably a great many of the difficulties which 
come up between owner and contractor. The architect can do this ina 
large measure by refusing to do business with contractors known to be 
dishonest. Mr. Horton concluded his remarks by saying that the charac- 
ter of a city could be told by its architecture, and the meeting adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Architectural Association of Minnesota 
was called to order by President Hodgson at the Hotel Ryan, St. Paul, at 
4 P.M., on Tuesday, January 5, 1885. 

The following members were present : Fellows Bassford, Corser, Good- 
win, I. Hodgson, Millard, Whitney, Treherne, Castner, Struck, Joralemon, 
Kelley, Joy ; Associate Waters, and Honorary Members Baldwin, Bruce 
and Pardee. 

The minutes of the regular monthly meeting held December 1 were 
read and approved. 

The Board of Management submitted the following report : 


Fellows and Associates of the Architectural Association of Minnesota : 
_ Your Board of Management, elected at the last annual meeting held in 
Minneapolis on the 6th day of January, 1886, beg to report as follows : 

At the last annual meeting the association approved and adopted the 
revised schedule of professional charges previously approved and adopted 
by the American Institute of Architects and the Western Association of 
Architects. The board has, however, had no means of ascertaining to 
what extent the schedule has been lived up to by the members, but, from 
rumors afloat, it fears that many fellows have disregarded it entirely in 
their dealings with clients. 

Two prizes have been awarded in the competitions established by the 
Committee on Library, Publication and Education: one to Junior John H. 
Jacobsen and one to Associate Chas. F. Batchelder. 


The board has decided that a charge of $5 per plate shall be required 
of all members taking part in the annual banquet this evening. 

At the special meeting held December 22 the matter of charges of un- 
professional conduct against a fellow of the association was brought up, 
but no action or minutes taken. An adjournment was taken to Decem- 
ber 28, at Minneapolis, at which time testimony was taken, but the fellow 
did not appear. At this adjourned meeting an adjournment was made to 
the office of D. W. Millard on January 5, at 2 P.M., at which time the fellow 
did not appear, and no action was taken, We hereby refer the testimony 
already taken to our successors in office. We recommend that our suc 
cessors take action at their earliest opportunity. 

One of our fellows, in tendering his resignation recently, made certain 
strictures upon the association. His resignation has accordingly been laid 
upon the table until he specifies and explains the causes for his action. 

We have examined the treasurer’s books, finding them correct, and a 
balance on hand amounting to $56.35. 

This board congratulates the association upon the standing it has 
attained among kindred bodies, and trusts that no future actions will tend 
toward the injury of its present reputation. 

Respectfully submitted, January 5, 1886. 
I. Hopcson, President, 
D. W. MILLARD, Vice-president, 
F. G. Corser, Treasurer, 
H. SACKVILLE TREHERNE, Sec., 
GEo. M. Goopwin, Fellow, 
E. P. BAssForD, Fellow, 
W. C. WHITNEY, Fellow. 
Board of Management. 
The report was adopted as read. 


The treasurer reported as follows : 





Cashconthand January 6 1G85 «osc si0 eases sss 'seace oct £ 33.10 
Received from fees, assessments, etC..........00-e0002 135.00 
$168.10 
Paid : 
Banquet, January 6, 1885.............. ov'eierep 7900 
CMAN ross revs, 8s ¥0i SG aoe ave OPaIS Scee lave OS aa sees 19.75 
PPTAZOS LO —- BS) 2. ain:aeisrewiele Haris ’etertiatnlers oie 7.00 
SECS ABS BS ors 5. 5as8 Gta GS Seis ois ferele sisters 2.00 
(RIEASUNET SPOMEEE cio lis:3610c coe te wed, Veecis 1.00 
Balance on hand January 5, 1886............ 59.35 
- $168.10 





The treasurer’s report was adopted. 
The secretary read the following report : 


Mr. President, Fellows and Associates - 

The first item that the secretary of an association should report upon at 
the annual meeting is the membership of the body. At our last annual 
meeting there were 42 names upon our rolls ; there are now 68, making a 
net gain of 26 members. I use the word net, since we have lost two 
members by non-attendance and one by resignation. In the matter of 
lapsing by non-attendance, | would state that as soon as the record of a 
member’s attendance began to show any danger of his forfeiting his mem- 
bership by non-attendance, I was careful to send him a notice calling his 
attention to the by-laws and stating how many meetings there were by 
attending which his name would be retained upon the roll. I am sorry to 
have to report how few juniors are on our rolls. I cannot think that fel- 
lows have explained to their assistants the advantages to be derived from 
membership in the association. No junior has taken advantage of the 
secretary’s record of draughtsmen out of work—I trust on account of their 
being in constant employment. 

: In March, 1885, I published, under the authority of the Committee on 
Library, Publication and Education, the “ Transactions of the Architectural 
Association of Minnesota” for 1884, and distributed them freely among 
the profession in the Northwest, and among architectural journals. This 
compilation included the constitution, by-laws, membership, officers, 
schedule of charges, minutes of all meetings and the papers read before 
the association. As the editing of the work consumed considerable of 
my time, Mr. E. P. Bassford, of St. Paul, introduced a resolution at the 
special meeting held on May 19, “that the members of this association 
raise a sum of at least $50 among themselves, to which he would add $50, 
the whole to be given to the secretary as a testimonial of esteem and 
thanks for his labor in compiling the volume of ‘transactions’ for 1884.” 
This resolution was passed, and two committees (one for St. Paul and one 
for Minneapolis) were nominated by the president to collect the testi- 
monial, On the 15th June Mr. Bassford handed me his check for $50. On 
the 8th September the St. Paul committee handed in $18, and $7 again 
on the 3d November ; the president personally gave me $5 as his donation 
in October. The Minneapolis committee has never reported. The matter 
is a somewhat delicate one for me to speak about; but inasmuch as the 
honor was unsolicited, and was unexpectedly placed upon me by the 
association, I cannot but draw my own inferences as to the extent my 
work for the benefit of the association has been appreciated. 

As the secretary of the association is also librarian, I have endeavored 
to build up a library, and to that end introduced a resolution in Novem- 
ber, 1884, that each member donate one volume to form a nucleus. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, yet to this day no member 
has handed in his donation. Finding that I‘ could not rely upon the 
members to form the embryo state library, I proposed to the association at 
the February meeting to form an exhibit of building materials, and from 
the rent charged for exhibiting space to derive a revenue which could be 
devoted to the accumulation of a library. The association thought the 
idea a good one, but not to the extent of guaranteeing the first month’s 
rent of the room. As I did not think it just that I should do all the 
work, and at the same time be responsible for the expenses, I allowed the 
scheme to fall through. For several months I allowed the matter to 
stand, but have recently prepared and printed a number of circulars to 
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publishers offering to personally review the works they issue, copies of 
which they donate to the library, and publish the reviews in the “ transac- 
tions;’’ but the idea came to me so late in the season that I have con- 
cluded to allow the matter to stand until after this meeting, and let my 
successor take up the work if he feels so disposed. 

In February last the Morthwestern Improvement Record, now the 
Northwestern Architect, was constituted the official organ of the associa- 
tion. I may state en passané that the Architectural Association of Minne- 
sota is the only state association that has not made the INLAND ARCHITECT 
of Chicago its official organ. 

In March Mr. M. H. Crittenden, of Minneapolis, presented to the 
association a large hammered copper plaque, the design being an enlarge- 
ment of the cover of the volume of “ Transactions.” This plaque is now 
in the possession of our president. Aan 

The Pioneer Press in May published an article, in the course of which 
there appeared several statements very derogatory to the profession in St. 
Paul, that were credited to Honorary Member Johnson, building inspector, 
of this city. A special meeting was called, at which Mr. Johnson denied 
the statements as published, and told the association what he had actually 
said. The association acquitted him of blame, but required him to cor- 
rect the statements which appeared. This he did, his letter appearing in 
the columns of the Pioneer Press on Sunday, May 24. 

At the regular monthly meeting held in September, Mr. W. H. Farn- 
ham, proprietor of the northwestern permanent exhibit, tendered the use 
of a meeting room in Minneapolis to the association, which offer was 
accepted, and from that date our Minneapolis meetings have been held there. 

Throughout the past year several important matters have been brought 
up before the association, some of which, I regret to say, have not had the 
attention given to them that they deserved. We may review these matters 
in the order in which they have been presented. -— 

Building Inspector Johnson called the attention of the association, at 
the special meeting held on January 13, 1885, to the last paragraph of 
Section 41 of the St. Paul building ordinance, in which the use of scant- 
ling partitions as supports of any floor or roof are prohibited, except in 
dwelling-houses, and asked the association to give an opinion of the clause. 
It was recommended that the clause be allowed to stand as it was. 

At the September meeting the association adopted a new scale of 
measurement being one by feet and decimal parts of a foot, in place of one 
by feet and inches, the new scale to go into effect at the first of this year. 
A representative of Mr. E. G. Soltman, of New York, was in town shortly 
after the adoption of this scale, and had a number made and sent me a few 
for those members who had not ordered one. Of the consignment sent I 
have disposed of one only. Members needing any can, therefore, secure 
them of me as I shall hold them for a short time longer. 

A very important question which was brought up and discussed at several 
meetings, but on which no decision was reached, was the matter of the owner- 
ship of plans. Quite a spirited discussion took place at the March meet- 
ing, when a resolution was passed, calling upon members to submit their 
opinions in writing at the next meeting. Only one member fulfilled the 
requirements of the resolution. a 

Before the convening of the annual meeting of the Western Association 
of Architects in November, upward of twenty members of this association 
handed in their names to me as intending to go to St. Louis. President 
Hodgson, Vice-president Millard, Fellow Struck, Junior, Bergholtz and 
Honorary Member Baldwin were the only ones who attended the convention. 
Minnesota, although she had the oldest state association, was the most 
poorly represented. ; 

Of the important and interesting matters brought to the attention of the 
association, several were referred to committees. The question of special 
trap ventilation and fresh air inlets into drain pipes was one of these. In 
January the committee having the matter in charge reported at length, 
which they summarized as follows: 

“Special ventilation of traps is of only temporary value. Systems of 
plumbing can be so arranged and proportioned as to do away with such 
special ventilation by comparatively simple precautions and without com- 
mitting ourselves to any man’s patent right. The committee recommended 
“« practitioners to avoid closets discharging a large reservoir of water into the 
soil pipe and to use instead the simpler forms, such as the short hoppers 
and the wash-out class. To avoid slop sinks with large wastes. ‘To con- 
fine the length of laterals to a safe limit and to enter each waste separately 
into the soil pipe.” On the question of fresh air inlets into drain pipes and 
the best means of ventilating these pipes, in view of the severity of our 
winters, the committee reported in December, that they were generally of 
the opinion that fresh air inlets are in general a good thing, but would 
advise that the size of the inlet be reduced to two inches in place of four 
inches, as required by the building ordinance of St. Paul, 

At the special meeting, held January 13, 1885, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a bill to be presented to the state legislature, regulating 
the practice of architecture in the state. The committee reported with a 
draft of a bill on February 3, which draft was referred back to them for 
correction. It was again presented and adopted at a special meeting held 
February 6. The bill was introduced in the house by Representative 
Drake of St. Paul, but the Minnesota legislature fought shy of the measure 
and it was tabled. , 

On the same day that the committee was appointed to draft a bill, 
regulating the practice of architecture, another committee was appointed to 
draft a bill, regulating fire-escapes and exits on all business buildings, 
schools, factories and like structures within the state. ‘This committee 
reported with a draft of a bill on February 3, and the report was laid on 
the table and not considered until too late for action in the legislature. 

At the regular meeting in May a communication from the Boston Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, with suggestions in regard to the 
bill introduced into the national congress by Mr. Stockslager, was re- 
ferred to a committee, which committee has failed to report thus far. 

The most unsatisfactory action of the association during the year was 
that in reference to the system of soliciting work from clients and the 
preparation of gratuitous sketches. At the May meeting the subject was 
hotly discussed and a committee of eight fellows was appointed to 


determine the true meaning of the term “sketches” and to formulate a 
scheme of professional conduct and charges in the matter of private com- 
petition. When called upon for their report, on September 8, the com- 
mittee asked for more time. On October 6 they reported no action and 
were discharged, and a new committee appointed. This second committee 
reported at the December meeting, that after several meetings they had 
concluded that anything that shows the character of a building should be 
considered a “sketch,” whether it be executed in pencil, ink or color. 
They further reported, that the matter of professional conduct with refer- 
ence to competition had been left open, since they thought the matter 
would be more thoroughly and better discussed at the St. Louis con- 
vention. 

I have made my refort thus full, as I consider the report of the secre- 
tary should be a general review of the work done by the association 
during the past year, and as his successive reports should form the history 
of the institution. I trust the association will be as successful in the future 
as in thepast. Respectfully submitted January 5, 1886. 

H. SACKVILLE TREHERNE, Secretary. 

The secretary’s report was adopted as read. The Committee on Library, 
Publication and Education reported as follows : 


Fellows and Associates of the Architectural Association of Minnesota : 

Your Committee on Library, Publication and Education beg to report 
that our library is not in a plethoric condition. Nothing has come from 
the resolution passed at the November meeting in 1884, inviting donations 
of books. 

Early in the year the secretary issued the “ Transactions of the Archi- 
tectural Association of Minnesota” for 1884, being the first publication of 
the society. This work has been generally distributed among the profes- 
sion in the Northwest and among the architectural journals of the country. 

Two competitions have formed the series of 1885. The first was for 
an official seal of the association, and was closed March 3 with five com- 
petitive drawings. The prizes were awarded to Junior John H. Jacobsen, 
of St. Paul, and Associate Chas. F. Batchelder, of St. Paul. The subject 
for the second competition was a staircase hall of a $15,000 residence, and 
the drawings were all to be handed in to the secretary by October 6. No 
drawings were submitted. Respectfully submitted, January 5, 1886. 

I. Hopcson, 

D. W. MILLARD, 

F. G. Corser, 

H. SACKVILLE TREHERNE, 
Committee. 

Mr. Goodwin moved that the Committee on Membership be given fur- 
ther time to report upon the names referred to them at the last meeting. 
Carried. 

Mr. Millard moved that the first ballot for president be informal. 
Carried. ' 

The election of officers followed with the following result: 

For President—Informal ballot: Millard, 8; Bassford, 2; Corser, 1: 
Hodgson, 1. Formal ballot: Millard, 11; Bassford, 1. Mr. D. W. Mil- 
lard, of St. Paul was declared duly elected president. Mr. Bassford 
moved that the vote be made unanimous. Carried. 

For Vice-President—Whitney, 6; Corser, 2; Kelley, 1; Bassford, 1; 
Goodwin, 1 ; Gauger,1; and Mr. W. C. Whitney, of Minneapolis, was 
declared duly elected. Mr. Corser moved that the vote be made unani- 
mous. Carried. 

For Treasurer—First ballot: Bassford, 2; Gauger, 5; Corser, 5. Sec- 
ond ballot: Bassford, 2; Gauger,6; Corser, 4. Third ballot: Corser, 3; 
Gauger, 2; Bassford, 7; and Mr. E. P. Bassford, of St. Paul, was declared 
duly elected. Mr. Treherne moved the vote be made unanimous. Carried. 

For Secretary—Kelley, 8; Treherne, 3; Gauger, 1; and Mr. Irving 
W. Kelley, of Minneapolis, was declared duly elected. Mr. Millard 
moved that the vote be made unanimous. Carried. 

For the other four members of the Board of Management the first 
ballot gave the following result: Goodwin, 10; Corser, 8 ; Gauger, 10; 
Stevens, 4; Bassford, 2; I. Hodgson, 3; Treherne, 1; Millard, 1; Stem, 
5; Hayes, 1; E. J. Hodgson, 2; Long, 1. Messrs. G. M. Goodwin, and 
F. G. Corser, of Minneapolis, and A. F. Gauger, of St. Paul, were declared 
duly elected. 

The second ballot resulted as follows: Gauger, 1; Stevens, 4; I. 
Hodgson, 1; Stem, 6. 

The third ballot resulted as follows: Stevens, 2; Stem, 9; Castner, 1; 
and Mr. A. H. Stem was declared duly elected. Mr. Treherne moved 
that the vote be made unanimous. Carried. 

Mr. Millard moved that the Committee on Library, Publication and 
Education which is to be appointed by the Board of Management be and 
hereby are, instructed to supervise the matter proposed to be published by 
Mr. Treherne, in so far as said matter relates to the proceedings of this 
association or papers read before it. Carried. 

Mr. Goodwin moved that a vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. Treherne 
for the manner in which he has conducted the business of this association 
during the two terms he has filled the office of secretary. Carried. 

Mr. Treherne returned thanks for the honor. Mr. Bassford moved 
that a vote of thanks be tendered to the retiring president for the able 
manner in which he has fulfilled his duties during the past two years. 
Carried. 

Mr. Hodgson appropriately returned thanks for the honor conferred. 
A recess was then taken for the new Board of Management to elect the 
standing committees. 

Order being again called, the Board of Management reported having 
elected the following committees : 

Committee on Library, Publication and Education—I. Hodgson, Stem, 
Taylor and the secretary. 

Committee on Meetings and Entertainments—Stem, Joralemon, the 
president and vice-president. 

Committee on Membership—Corser, Bassford, the president, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. As 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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BUILDERS AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 

About one hundred representative building material dealers gathered 
in the Builders and Traders’ Exchange rooms in answer to the following 
card of invitation : 

BuitpiInG MAreriAL Deavers’ Prorective ASSOCIATION. 
CuicaGo, January 4, 1886. 

The preliminary meeting for the organization of a Protective Association among the 
Building Material Dealers of Chicago, will be held at the Builders and Traders’ Ex- 
change, on Thursday, January 7, at two o’clock p.M., at which time you are respectfully 
invited to be present. Yours, F. C. SCHOENTHALER. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Schoenthaler, who spoke as 
follows : 

The object for which this meeting is called, is for the organization of a 
protective association among the building material dealers of Chicago. 
Similar associations have been formed in the city, being confined to certain 
interests, such as sash, door and blind manufacturers, North side brick 
manufacturers, stone dealers, etc., and while they benefit certain interests 
the general trade is not benefited. By the formation of an association, 
taking in all lines and the codperation of all, the protection will necessarily 
be absolute. The necessity of a general protective association is becoming 
more and more apparent, and no doubt there are many dealers who would 
not have suffered so severely had such an association been formed years 
ago. I may state that the Chicago lumbermen who supply consumers and 
dealers in lumber throughout the Northwest support an institution known 
as the Lumber Mercantile Association, and I can safely say that there are 
fewer bad debts made by the lumbermen of the city than among any other 
interest. ‘There is no reason why the dealers should not céoperate with 
each other, not only for their good, but for the good of the more respon- 
sible and larger consumers. You are all aware that the margins on 
contracts are very close, caused mainly by increased competition, therefore 
the risk in selling certain contractors is greater. A number of the dealers 
are carrying consumers who make one contract pay for another, and at the 
end of the season are called on to carry them until the following spring, 
and in a great many cases lose considerable in order to effect a settlement. 
Then, again, the trade is suffering from a class who pay cash for two or 
three orders, and by this time having established a certain confidence, ask 
for credit, and from that time on the dealer is getting in deeper and deeper. 
The climax arrives, and they begin to trade elsewhere, putting the dealer 
to considerable expense and trouble in trying to collect. Such consumers 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose, and it is this class you want 
to protect yourself against. Such a state of affairs as I have described is 
brought about by certain dealers being over anxious to dispose of their 
goods, the question of pay being a secondary consideration. On the con- 
trary, if a certain amount of discretion was used and sales confined to more 
responsible consumers, losses would be less frequent and just as much 
material sold. Heretofore the trade has had no system or way of guarding 
against the wolves of the trade, or becoming posted on what was trans- 
piring, and now that you are about to organize, it remains for you to say 
what course you will pursue in the future. 

The names of seventy-five firms who have signed the following paper 
were read: 

BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 

We, the undersigned dealers in building material, do hereby agree to attend a meet- 
ing, to be held at the Builders and Traders’ Exchange, for the purpose of organizing an 
association affording protection from the irresponsible consumers, from whom the 
trade have been suffering more or less for years, 

Mr. Chas. Kimball was made temporary chairman, and Mr. F. C. 
Schoenthaler temporary secretary. 

After some discussion as to what the association should be, Mr. Wm. E. 
Hinchcliff moved that a committee of five be appointed by the chair to 
formulate a plan of operation. Mr. D. V. Purington seconded the motion, 
and the following committee was appointed: Wm. E. Hinchcliff, D. V. 
Purington, Wm. E. Frost, J. Henne and B. Moore. The meeting then 
adjourned to meet at the same place at 2 p.M. on Thursday, January 21, 
when the committee are charged to report. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 


At the meeting, December 19, there were thirty members present, Presi- 
dent Lawrie in the chair. 

The report of the treasurer, R. C. McLean, for 1885 was read, showing 
a receipt of $102.50 and expenditure of $52.81, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $49.69. Due in initiation fees, $40.00. Due in dues, $57.00. 
The report was approved by the auditing committee and accepted. The 
business of the session being finished, First Vice-President I. K. Pond 
took the chair, and Harry Lawrie read an interesting paper on Chicago 
foundations, which is given with diagrams elsewhere. After the reading 
of this paper and a brief discussion, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Lawrie, and the meeting adjourned. 


RHODE ISLAND CHAPTER, A. I. A. 


The Rhode Island Chapter, A. I. A., holds its meetings on the second 
Monday of each month at six o’clock p.M., in a private parlor at the Nar- 
ragansett Hotel. The following is a list of subjects arranged by the enter- 
tainment committee and adopted by the chapter for consideration at its 
meetings during the season of 1885-1886. 

The subjects to be considered in the following order, unless other 
notice is given by the secretary : 

No.1. Woods —kinds, treatment, use, etc. Subject for sketches : to be announced 
at meeting. 

No. 2. Consideration of different forms of classic Renaissance architecture in the 
different countries, Subject for sketches: Renaissance mantel piece. 

No, 3. Foundations — party walls and laws in relation thereto. Subject for 
sketches : Small railroad station (plans). 

o. 4. Color and decoration. Subject for sketches: A frieze. 

No. 5. ‘lreatment of grounds, fencing, drainage, grading, etc. Subject for 
sketches : Gateway to fine grounds. 

No. 6. Office practice and the training of students. Subject for sketches: Door- 
way to an architect’s office. : 

No. 7. Building materials. Subject for sketches: A small summer house com- 
manding fine view. f 

It is proposed that at each meeting some member (previously appointed by the 
president) is to open the subject for discussion, and supplement his remarks by such 


drawings, models, photographs or other material as may be collected for the purpose. 
The entertainment committee will render assistance in securing such material in con- 
nection with the persons appointed. E ; 

In addition to the regular programme some time will be devoted at each meeting to 
the consideration of any matters of interest that may be presented by the members, who 
are requested to submit at every meeting anything they consider of general interest, 
such as photographs, models, sketches, new materials or methods having any relation to 
architecture. ; : 

At each meeting all are invited to make sketches of the subject for the evening. 

Blocks of drawing paper will be furnished by the secretary. 

The sketches to be the property of the chapter to be kept together. 

Epwarp I. Nickerson, Secretary. 





Our Illustrations. 


Diagrams showing construction of Chicago foundations by Harry 
Lawrie, architect. 

Residence for George Brown, Esq., Chesterton, Ind., by Cicero Hine, 
architect, Chicago. 

Cottage for Mrs. Geo. E. Stall, Winton Place, Ohio, by E. Anderson 
architect, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phototype reproduction of photographic group of architects who 
attended the convention of the Western Association, November 18, 1885. 

Dwelling for J. P. Sayer, on Wrightwood avenue, Lake View, Illinois, by 
W. J. B. McCullough, architect, Chicago ; 25 feet front, Anderson pressed 
brick, brownstone trimmings, hardwood interior finish ; cost $7,000. 

Residence for John H. Law, Esq., Melrose avenue, Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, by Des Jardins & Hayward, architects, Cincinnati,Ohio. The 
building is brick with quarry faced Indiana limestone trimmings; cost 
about $12,000. 

Residence for Miss Baldwin, New Haven, Connecticut, by C. H. 
Stilson, architect, New Haven. The cottage is in the best adaptation of the 
colonial style, and, like all this architect’s work, shows careful study of 
exterior effect and interior arrangement. 

Premium designs of the brick mantel competition, arranged by the St. 
Louis, Hydraulic Press Brick Company. Premiums awarded by a com- 
mittee of architects at the Western Association convention at St. Louis; 
first premium, Emile G. Remmers, St. Louis, Mo.; second premium, 
Charles E. Shepard, Des Moines, Iowa; third premium, C. A. Kessell, 
Chicago, IIl.; favorable mention, ‘‘ Daylight.” 

Science Hall of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
H.C. Koch & Co., architects, Milwaukee. This building, which takes the 
place of the former building which was burned recently, has 203 feet 
frontage, 126 feet depth, and three stories and basement in height. Base- 
ment of Berlin, Wisconsin, granite, and the superstructure will also be of 
stone, not yet selected. It will be thoroughly fireproof, and will, when 
completed, contain the departments of physics on the first floor, engineering 
in the basement, geology on the second floor, and zodlogy and allied studies 
on the third floor. ‘The center of the building rises into a fourth floor, 
which will be used as an art gallery, and above this attic rooms devoted 
to spectrum analysis. The buildings will be heated from a single boiler 
house, connected by tunnels with the new buildings. The entire improve- 
ment will constitute one of the most complete universities in any state. 





Correspondence. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla., January 1, 1886. 
L. HH. SuLnivan, See: 7. S.A. A? 

Fully realizing the benefits of association to members of our profession, 
an effort is now being made to organize a state association of architects for 
Florida. Our anxiety to escape the rocks on which so many similar under- 
takings have been wrecked must be my excuse for asking if you will please 
send me a copy of the constitution and by-laws of your state organization, 
together with such other needed information as you can give without 
encroaching too much on your valuable time, a compliance with the above 
request will place me under obligations, which I shall take pleasure in 
reciprocating at the first opportunity. 

Yours fraternally, 
H. B. BEEBE, Architect. 


[ We receive this letter as we go to press, too late to include in the edi- 
torial mention made of other state organizations, but we are very glad to 
see this activity among southern architects, and that they are realizing so 
soon the importance of state organization. While it is a fact that the 
architecture in different states must necessarily vary, the conditions and 
professional requirements are the same, and the Western Association of 
Architects will heartily welcome this new association in our farthest south- 
ern state, its national character being thereby doubly enforced.—EpitTors 
INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER]. 





IN a city like Chicago where the building operations amount annually 
to such vast proportions it becomes a matter of interest to note the different 
improvements made in the various lines of goods comprised under the gen- 
eral head of builders’ hardware. Chicago is well represented in this branch 
of trade by several large and well established houses, notable among them 
that of Sargent Greenleaf & Brooks, 43-45 Franklin street. Among their 
leading specialties are Sargent & Greenleaf’s non-pickable flat key locks, 
strong, safe, simple and secure as any locks yet invented. Also worthy of 
special mention are Sargent & Greenleaf’s combination locks, whose acknowl- 
edged safety and strength have secured their adoption in the United States 
treasury and in many of the most prominent business structures of Chicago. 
The globe ventilator, another of their specialties, has gained a reputation in 
every part of the country. These ventilators are a sure cure for smoky chim- 
neys or badly ventilated houses, and are admirably adapted for churches, 
factories, schools, halls or theaters and in fact for all classes of buildings, 
as ventilation is always an important factor in construction. Their spiral 
riveted pipe is intended for conductor pipes and for ventilating service, 
and also for heating shops, factories and other large buildings with exhaust 
steam. ‘Their adjustable sheet-metal elbows and other kindred hardware 
specialties will be found listed in their catalogue. 
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Mosaics. 


THE steam heating of the new warehouse, being erected for Marshall 
Field at Chicago by architect H. H. Richardson of Boston, will be placed 
by Frederic Tudor of New York and Chicago. 


MERCHANT & Co., the well known importers of guaranteed roofing 
plates, of Philadelphia and New York, have established a branch house in 
Chicago at 135 Lake street, where a full stock of their celebrated brands 
will be kept constantly on hand. 


Messrs. Lockwoop & KIMBALL have removed their main office from 
159 La Salle street to 162 Washington street. The Kimball & Cobb Stone 
Company have also taken a suite of rooms at 162 Washington street, 
their offices formerly being at the yards, corner of Twenty-ninth and 
Clark streets. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of the architects, who attended the American Institute 
Convention at Nashville, Tenn., have been prepared and handsomely 
mounted by the photographer, Mr. T. M. Schleier of Nashville. The pho- 
tograph is a particularly fine one and as it represents a large number of the 
oldest and most celebrated architects now living, it should find a place in 
the library of every member of the profession. They sell at $1.50 each. 


T. CLARE PERRY, who has for several years been prominently con- 
nected with the introduction of the exhaust ventilator fan, has connected 
himself with the radiator manufacturing firm, The A. A. Griffing Iron 
Works of Trenton, N. J. Mr. Perry as a business man has been phenom- 
enally successful, and has a large circle of business acquaintances through- 
out the country particularly in the West, and as the western representative 
of this house will fill the position with credit to himself and the firm he rep- 
resents, particularly as he handles one of the best radiators in any market. 
For the present Mr. Perry is located at 116 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


INSIDE blinds form so important a feature and contribute so largely 
to the comfort and finish of houses that it is not strange that a number of 
good forms of manufacture are superseding the old clumsy and obtrusive 
style of folding blinds. A blind made by the Conway Manufacturing 
Company of Milwaukee is obtaining among architects because of its sim- 
plicity and perfect action. They do not interfere with any kind of window 
drapery and can be placed as close to the window as desired, and opening 
from the center they move easily and smoothly up or down as desired. 
They are made in any design or wood as ordered to harmonize with the 
interior finish. 


JAMEs W. QuEEN & Company, dealers in mathematical, optical and 
philosophical instruments, of Philadelphia, call attention to the fact that 
with the new year just opening so favorably for increased business, they 
are better prepared than ever before to give the attention to the wholesale 
trade that it deserves. During the past six months they have added very 
largely to their line; are putting up goods in new and very handsome 
styles, and are determined, if strict attention to the interests of patrons will 
accomplish it, to secure a largely increased business. Their representatives, 
Messrs. T. L. Johnson and H. L. Dover, will start in a few days to visit 
their respective territories. 


ARCHITECTS are not only observant in regard to that which pertains to 
their own profession but they appreciate perfect mechanism and systematic 
arrangement wherever it comes under their observation. The late trip 
made by Chicago and other architects over the Chicago and Alton Railway 
to St. Louis created in their minds a permanent impression in favor of this 
road. They examined the fittings and decoration of the handsome cars, 
showed an interest in the upholstery and even tested the working of the 
electric bell which communicated between the smoking appartment and the 
buffet, the latter curiosity being probably stimulated by a desire to see the 
porter perhaps. But one feature, which it was remarked is found on no 
other railway, east or west, is the employment of a man selected from con- 
ductors of long service at a good salary whose ‘sole business it is to 
remain at the rear of the train and keep a lookout behind; and when a 
stoppage of any duration occurs he goes back along the track and places 
torpedoes and lanterns to signal any train that may approach. This makes 
it next to impossible for that most common of accidents, the collision of 
one train with the rear of another, to occur to any passenger train on this 
road. It is only a few days since that a train in Georgia near Atlanta 
telescoped “the rear sleeper of another and killed fourteen people, the 
singular part of which was that none of these were apparently injured by 
the collision but all killed by the escaping steam, a horrible accident(?) 
that could not have occurred upon the Alton. This progressive road is 
now experimenting with an electric device as a substitute for a conductor’s 
signal. A gong is placed in the engine cab and also in the baggage car in 
order that the baggage man may be a check upon the engineer. A gong is 
placed in each car, and as the enterprising management spare no pains 
where the comfort or safety of their patrons are concerned, they will 
probably be successful in this. Judging from the remarks made by the 
architects, if the general public are as observant this road should be very 
popular. 
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KEY TO PHOTOGRAPH OF ARCHITECTS 


ATTENDING THE SECOND CONVENTION OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION AT ST. Louis, NOVEMBER 18, 1885. 


1. S.A. J. Preston. 18. L. D. Cleveland. 35. H. P. McDonald. 52. 69. D. Adler. 

2. W.W. Sanborn. 19. I.S. Taylor. 36. J. H. McNamara. 53- E. T. Carr. 70, 

3. L. B. Dixon. 20. R.C. McLean. ¢ 37. L. M. Wood. 54. S.A. Treat. 71. 

4. H.S. Jossleyn. 21. A. P. Wright. 38. H.L. Gay. 55. F.D. Hyde. 72. W.F. Hackney. 
ce 22. John Beattie. 39. W. A. Swasey. 56. W.L. Plack. 73. W.L. B. Jenney. 
6. A. F. Rosenheim. 23. Wm. Holabird. 40. Thos. N. Philpot. 57. E. O. Fallis. 74. J. F. Alexander, 
7. D.W. Millard. 24. S.M. Randolph. 41. E.S. Hammatt. 58. F.M.Ellis. 75. J.O. Hogg. 

8. 25. W. W. Boyington. 42. G. W. Kramer. 59. 76 t: Muller, Jr. t 
g. E.H. Taylor. 26. J.C. Cochrane. 43. G.W. Rapp. 60. L. H. Sullivan. 77 C.C. Hellmers, Jr. 
to. W.H. Cusack. 27. G. W. Field. 44. O.C. Wehle. 61, \ W. Root, 78. E.F. Fassett. 
38. 28. B. Bergholtz. 45. J.F. Haskell, 62. Wm. Embley. 79. C. K. Ramsey. 
12. C. E. Baldwin.* 29. F.O. Weary. 46. G. Vigeant. 63. L. C. Bulkley. 80. A. Van Brunt. 
13. I. Hodgson. 30. 47. Sidney Smith. 64. C.O.Hansen. 81. J.S. Blake. 

14. 31. G. M. D. Knox. 48. 65. C. E. Illsley. 82. J. B. Legg. 

15. T.W.Brady. 32. J. W. Yost. 49. C. H. Lee. 66. 83. ‘IT. J. Furlong. 
16. L. Beaver. 33. Alfred Smith. so. D.H. Burnham. 67. E. H. Ketcham. 84. J.G. Cordner. 
17. G. P. Washborn. 34. L.S. Buffington. 51. Prof. N.C. Ricker. 68. S.A, Bullard. 85. D. M. Harteau. 


*Managing Ed. WV. W. Architect. +Managing Ed. INLAND ARCHITECT. 


{Manager INLAND ARCHITECT. 


Every effort has been made to ascertain the names of all those composing the photographic group, but a few are missing. We shall be obliged for the names of those left out of 


above list that they may be published in our next number.—[Eprrors INLAND ARCHITECT. | 
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Synopsis of Building News. 
THE BUILDING SITUATION. 


Orrice oF THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BuILDER, } 
January 2, 1886. 5 


The rather exceptional activity in the building trades in all the larger cities of the 
country is largely due to the fact that the fall trade was larger than had been generally 
anticipated, and to the fact that prices exhibited an unexpected improvement. Investors, 
manufacturers and builders took courage at this and began at once to take steps to profit 
by the improvement, which they hope will continue throughout the winter and into the 
spring. It will be remembered that as far back as 1879, when the improving tendency 
set in, that manufacturers of all kinds having suffered so severely during the preceding 
six years, began creeping on their hands and knees, so to speak. They were afraid to 
manufacture heavily. They waited on orders. Demands grew unexpectedly. Raw 
material soon advanced in value. There were no stocks to draw upon: capital long idle 
plunged into activity ; enterprises long held in check sprang forward to take advantage 
of the opportunities. Production was unequal to the emergency, prices everywhere 
advanced. This led to the boom of 1880-82. Is there any possibility of such a disaster ? 
For three months past the gradual improvement in demand and in price has been 
strengthening the foundation of confidence. Manufacturers have been enlarging their 
capacity ; an immense amount of manufacturing capacity has been created. Makers of 
machinery have been busy and are now better supplied with orders than they have been 
for twelve months. As it is, makers have been obliged to increase their force. Makers 
of wood-working machinery are now exceptionally busy. Manufacturing interests 
everywhere feel encouraged to push forward. ‘The probabilities for the next six months 
are more clearly indicated in the iron trade than in any other branch of industry. 
Prices of iron and steel have advanced, even crude iron is selling at from $1 to $3 per 
ton higher than summer quotations, and finished iron from $2 to $4 per ton, with steel 
rails at from $7 to $9 per ton above summer prices. All these facts afford encourage- 
ment and give comfort. The builders argue from these evidences of improvement that 
the coming winter and spring will bring great activity. They will not be mistaken. 
Were we to enter upon an epoch of enormcus railway construction, capital would 
naturally seek this enticing avenue of investment. Less money would be left 
for legitimate enterprise. As it is, while railroad building will likely increase 
largely, general investors will not profit much by it, because the construction will 
be mainly paid for out of the earnings rather than outside of borrowed money. We 
do not need to seek railroad building alone for evidence of coming activity, A better 
kind of evidence is to be found in what manufacturers and builders propose to do. 
Comparing building enterprise with what it was twelve months ago, we find more per- 
mits being taken out, more enterprises projected, more capital seeking investment, and 
more abundant opportunities opening up. The upward tendency in prices referred to, 
instead of having a discouraging effect, is stimulating investments. A downward course 
of prices checks enterprise, an upward course is encouraging it. The low rate of 
interest is offset by the difficulty of obtaining loans from banks. Interest is low only on 
government or good municipal securities, and taking the financial centers all through, 


” 


the interest is high on ordinary securities as real estate and on “‘ one’’ or ‘two name”’ 
paper. This, however, has only little bearing upon the situation from the standpoint of 
the architects or builders. Legitimate enterprise will find abundance of money to assist 
it. The higher prices prevailing, the greater demand presented, the enlarging consump- 
tive capacity of the country and the general improving additions, all warrant a verdict 
and conclusion that manufacturing and building enterprises will be pushed forward with 
more vigor in 1886 than they have been in 1885. The Northwest will profit most by the 
improvement. Despite the attractions which the people of the Southern States are 
endeavoring to hold out to immigrants and capital, the tide is still running toward the 
great West and Northwest, Railroad building in the Northwest will be doubled in 1886. 
Agricultural interests will receive no set back, foreign demand for American cereals will 
not be jeopardized by Egyptian or Asiatic competition. Manufacturers of machinery 
and of railway material and appliances of tools, and of agricultural implements, and of 
crude and finished iron and steel, all feel encouraged and are putting their furnaces, 
shops, factories and mills into shape fit to increase their production fully twenty-five per 
cent. Values will be more prominent during the coming year. There will be fewer risks 
to take. The country is gaining in vigor as a whole and its industries are vitalized by 
the expanding demand of the past six months. Real estate is not jumping in value, and 
the improvement in this and all other western cities as well as the east is legitimate 
The agricultural implement manufacturers have within sixty days received evidences 
which justify them in preparations for an increased output. The plough-makers will 
advance prices ten per cent. The barbed wire makers expect to sell more wire next year 
than this. Tool makers are now busier than for six months. The lumber men are pre- 
pared fora winter of old time activity. The lumber “‘cut’’ will be as large as last 
winter, Advices from the East are of a similar character. While nothing of a booming 
nature is threatened we are confident of a full activity legitimate and endurable. The 
improvements will be such as to not stimulate an undue production. One very encourag- 
ing feature of the past thirty days has been the projection of a host of small manufac- 
turing enterprises, on a capital from $5,000 to $50,000; Chicago has led the way in this 
respect. Its projection of new enterprises covers almost every line of activity. Here- 
after, instead of depending on the Eastern markets for supplies so largely, we will find 
ourselves independent, measurably so. The industrial spirit is extending throughout the 
West. In large numbers of towns little manufactories are springing up. Labor is 
profitably employed, and a sufficient supply is assured to prevent any abnormal rise in its 
value. An eight-hour agitation is jn progress throughout the country with a view of 
establishing eight hours as a day’s work on and after May 1. It would be well to keep 
this agitation in mind, as systematic efforts are being made under able leadership to make 
the effort a success. Labor is better organized and is stimulated to better combined 
movements than ever before. In regard to prices of material it is safe to say that any 
departure from present quotations will be in an upward rather than a downward direc- 
tion, excepting in cases like nails, which will probably decline again in the spring. 


Aberdeen, Dak.—Architect C. A. Wallingford, of St. Paul, Minn., reports: 
For John T. McChesney, two-story frame dwelling, 40 by 50 feet ; cost $4,000. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Everything in the building line is quiet at present, with not 
much new work, The architects feel confident that next season will be unusually busy, 
as plenty of work is promised as soon as the season opens. 


Architect W. W. Carlin reports: For State of New York, frame barn and too] 
house, cost $10,000 ; under way ; Jacob Saeckel, builder. For Caledonian Curling Club, 
frame ice rink, 72 by 167 feet, cost $3,500; under way ; Jacob Saeckel, builder, 


Architects Swan & Faulkner report: For A. Wepnerr, two-story frame residence, 
na) oe ot a Rca a ene H. Grimes, two-story brick resi- 
dence, mansard roof, cost $12,000; under way ; Charles Berrick, builder. 

Architect Geo. J. Metzger reports: For Loewer Sieber & Streicher, four-story 
brick factory building, cost $10,000; under way. 

Architect R. A. Bethune reports work progressing on Armory building, 120 by 285 
feet, for 74th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., cost $54,000 ; J. H. Tilden, builder. 


Cathoun, Ind.—Architect C. A. Wallingford, of St. Paul, Minn., reports: For 
C. W. Fairbanks, two-story brick building, 40 by 75 feet ; cost $20,000. 


Chicago, Hi1.—Architects J. M. Van Osdel & Co. have completed the following 
work during 1885: For E, Smeeth, corner Eagle and Desplains streets, five-story and 
basement building, pressed brick and Bedford stone, cost $20,000. A. T. Merriman, 
two-story basement and mansard, 20 feet frontage, pressed brick, brownstone, Jackson 
street, near Laflin, cost $9,000. Geo. Ross, two-story basement and mansard, 18 feet 
frontage, on Jackson street, near Laflin, pressed brick, brownstone, cost $5,000. Frank 
Burnam, two-story basement and mansard, 25 feet frontage, on Vernon avenue, near 
Thirty-second street, pressed brick, brownstone, cost $6,000. C. B. Farwell, improve- 
ments to Farwell House, corner Halsted street and Jackson, cost $30,000. Jonathan 
Clark, corner Sherman and Jackson streets, six story and basement office building; 
frontage, 50 feet on Sherman and tor on Jackson, cost $150,000, Wm. H. Brett, three- 
story, cellar, flat building, corner Adams and Aberdeen streets, pressed brick and brown- 
stone, cost $7,500. Miss Fannie Sweetser, four-story and cellar building, on Halsted 
street, near Jackson, 50 feet frontage, — brick, cost $20,000. Wm. Loyds, two two- 
story and basement houses and flat building, corner of Monroe and Leavitt streets, 


pressed brick and brownstone, cost $15,000. Mrs. Chisholm, two-story and basement _ 


dwelling-house, on Jackson street, near Ashland, 25 fee: frontage, pressed brick and 
brownstone, cost $5,000, Isaac McCourtie, two two-story basement and mansard dwell- 
ing-houses, on Washington boulevard, pressed brick and brownstone, cost $15,000. Chas. 
C. Heisen, six-story and basement office building, corner Dearborn and Quincy streets, 
50 by 100 feet frontage, pressed brick and nickel plate stone, cost $40,000, C. B. Carter, 
two-story dwelling-house, on Vernon avenue, near Thirty-second street, pressed brick 
and brownstone trimmings, cost $8,000. Jno. Spry, two three-story and basement 
dwelling-houses, 36 feet frontage, pressed brick, brownstone trimmings, cost $12,000, J. 
T. Dale, seven-story and basement building, 200 feet frontage on Dearborn street, same 
frontage on Fourth avenue, pressed brick and Bedford stone, cost $180,000. Robert 
Bines, seven-story and basement building, 50 feet frontage on Dearborn street and 50 feet 
on Third avenue, pressed brick and stone trimming, cost $40,000, Blake, Shaw & Page, 
in the rear of 196 and 192 Clark street, to take place of the old Wodman bakery build- 
ing ; new building is to be 75 by 60 feet, six stories high, cost $25,000. Newman Bros., 
No. 400 West Madison street, remodeled into stores and flats, cost $15,000. Mrs. M. B. 
Neff, two three-story and basement flats buildings, 48 feet frontage, pressed brick and 
brownstone, cost $13,000. R. W. Rathbone, two-story basement and mansard 
dwelling-house, Hyde Park, pressed brick and brownstone, cost $16,000. E. H.Gam- 
mon, Batavia, IIl., two-story and cellar frame residence, cost $15,000, Judge Zearing, 
seven-story basement building, 25 feet frontage on Dearborn street, near Van Buren, 
pressed brick, Bedford stone, cost $20,000. Total, $663,500, 

Architect Henry T. Kelly reports the following work for 1885: For Columbia Skating 
Rink, three-story and basement, pressed brick, stone and terra-cotta building, 125 by 
118 feet, to contain five stores, skating rink and flats above, cost $40,000 ; Julius Meyer, 
carpenter; Lund & Gilbert, masons, For John H. Rapp, two-story and attic brick 
residence, 33 by 60 feet, cost $17,000, For R. and Mrs. M. Bartels, four-story and base- 
ment building, 77 by 120 feet, cost $23,000. For W. Spengler, four-story and basement 
building, 50 4 118 feet, cost $21,000. For Joseph Niemozewski, four-story and base- 
ment building, 48 by 92 feet, cost $17,000. For M. Schulz, four-story and basement 
building, 69 by 108 feet, cost $15,000. For T. Helmke, three-story and basement build- 
ing, 45 by 81 feet, cost $13,000. For school board, at Jefferson, lil., two-story additions 
to school building, 25 by 46 feet, cost $12,000. For R. Johannes, three-story and base- 
ment building, 24 by 75 feet, cost $11,000, For R. Perl, two-story and basement build- 
ing, 48 by 92 feet, cost $10,000. For John Mergen, three-story and basement building, 
25 by 80 feet, cost $9,000, For Fred Bock, two-story and basement building, 30 by 70 
feet, cost $8,000. For E. Uihlien, two-story and basement building, 25 by 50 feet, cost 
$7,000. For E. M. Kubitz, three-story and basement building, 25 by 70 feet, cost $7,000. 
For Theo. Krenger, two-story and basement residence, 27 by 58 feet, cost $7,000. For 
J. Kranter, three-story and basement building, 25 by 80 feet, cost $7,000. For Joseph 
Klatscher, three-story and basement building, 22 by 70 feet, cost $7,000. For Geo. 
Mages, two-story and basement dwelling, 29 by 50 feet, cost $6,000. For John C. 
Spengler, two-story frame residence, at Jefferson, 41 by 52 feet, cost $5,000. For John 
Eisner, two-story pry 6 30 by 80 feet, cost $5,000. For F. J. Sievert, three-story and 
basement building, 22 by 59 feet, cost $5,000. For A. J. Kowalski, four-story and base- 
ment building, 25 by 80 feet, cost $10,500. For G. Schlenger, two-story and basement 
building, 21 by 60 feet, cost $6,000. 

Architects Ackermann & Smith report: For George Birkhoff, two two-story brick 
dwellings, 42 by 48 feet, on Division street near Robey, pressed brick front, stone trim- 
mings ; cost $6,000; under way. For Thomas Powers, two-story store and flats, 25 by 73 
feet, on Archer avenue, pressed brick front, stone trimmings ; cost $6,000. For Z. David- 
son, three-story store and flats, 25 by 80 feet, 5) Wilson street, pressed brick and brown 
stone front ; cost $8,000. 

Architects Bauer & Hill report: For H. Braun two-story brick, stone and terra- 
cotta dwelling, 35 by 80 feet at Lake View ; cost $20,000 ; not yet commenced. 

Architect Wm. A. Furber: For Wm. Cass, four-story stores and flats, 94 by 44 
feet, 167-173 Harrison street, pressed brickand brownstone; cost $28,000; under way ; 
McGraw & Earth, masons ; F, C, Neagle & Sons, carpenters. For F. Larned, two three- 
story stone front dwellings, 38 by 53 feet, Michigan avenue, near Twenty-seventh street ; 
cost $20,000 ; under way. ' 


Architects Burling & Whitehouse: For Ann Wolfe, three two-story stone front dwell- 


ings, 50 by 60 feet, 85-87 Thirty-third street ; cost $10,000; under way ; Fox & Hinds, 
uilders. 

Architect Julius H, Huber: For R. Schurig, three-story store and flats, 24 b 

A ° ’ bes - » 24 y S57 
feet, on Wells street, pressed brick front with stone trimmings : cost $8 : der way ; 
Roessler & Winkler, Scat. - saith alaataasiii 

_ Architect S.S. Beman: For C. W. Brega, three-story building, 48 by 67 feet, on 
Michigan avenue, near Twenty-ninth street ; cost $40,000, 

Architect Wm. H, Drake: For Robert Tobin, three-story store and flats, at 188 Blue 
Island avenue ; cost $6,000. : 

Architect John Otter: For C. E. Robinson, three-story store and flats, 25 by 06 feet 
on South Clark street ; cost about $10,000. For W. P. Hock, two imc ho and 
flats, 50 by 50 feet, on North Halsted street, pressed brick front; cost $18,000 ; under 
way ; Wolff & Feldmann, masons; E. Carson, carpenter, 

Architect J. J. Flanders: For Kraus & Mayer, four-story stores and flats, 100 by 
gofeet, on West Twelfth street : cost $45,000. ‘ 

Architect E. Baumann: For G. W. Smith, five-story warehous e 
Michigan street ; cost $16,000. nnn ee ee 

Architects Cobb & Frost: For Johnson estate, two-st iti ildi 
ake eee J , two-story addition to building on 

Architect L,G. Hallberg : For John M. Thatcher, seven two-story dwellings. 1 
by 60 feet, Ellis avenue and Thirty-seventh street, pressed brick wl cui dvats est 
$25,000. For L. L. Coburn, two three-story stores and flats, 40 by 55 feet, 275-277 West 
Van Buren street, pressed brick and terra-cotta front; cost $10,000; under way; T. To- 
biasson, mason; J. Aube, carpenter. ForS. E. Gross & Co., two-story flat building 
22 by 50 feet, on West Monroe street ; cost $6,500. i 

Architect Thomas & Rodger : For C. E. Brown, three-story store and flats, on West 
Harrison street, pressed brick front, stone trimmings : cost $12,000; under way ; Wm. 
Boyington, builder. ; ; 

Architect H. R. Wilson: For. W. F. Whitman, three-story apartm ildi 

E 2 2 W. . = ent build 6 
by 72 feet, Laflin and Congress streets, St. Louis pressed brick rig cost a ome, sah 

Architect W. L. Carroll: For W. McAthster, two-story frame dwelling, 44 by 44 
feet, on Forty-seventh street ; cost $8,000. For H. J. Palmer, three-story apartment 
house, 26 by 56 feet, on South Park Avenue, pressed brick and stone; cost $5,000. 

Architect S. V. Shipman : For A. M, Fuller, three-story and basement store and 
flats, on West Van Buren street, brick with stone front ; cost $15,0c0. 

Architects Holabird & Roche report : For JamesS. Norton, four two-story dwellings 
pressed brick, stone and terra-cotta fronts ; cost $14,000 ; Fitzgerald & Burke builders : 
under way. For James Dillon, two three-story buildings, stores and flats, so by 60 feet, 
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State and Forty-first streets, pressed brick, stone and terra-cotta front ; cost $16,000; J. 
Fitzgerald and J. Voss, builders. For H. H. Brown, three-story store and flats, Polk 
street and Ogden avenue; cost $16,000. 

Architect Julius Speyer: For Geo. H. Norris, two four-story flats buildings ; cost 
about $40,000. 

Architect B. W. S. Clark reports: For E. Maynard, two-story dwelling, 48 by 60 
feet, in Englewood, Indiana pressed brick, with terra-cotta trimmings ; cost $6,000. For 
John Bevan, four-story store and flats, 26 by 32 feet, at 385 Dearborn street, Indiana 
pressed brick, stone trimmings ; cost $4,000; under way. 

Architect John Wagner: For Messrs. Vierling, McDowell & Co., three-story brick 
building, 50 by 94 feet, on Twenty-third street; cost $15,000; under way; Barney & 
Rodatz, builders. 

Architect W. A. Arnold reports: For E, Hartsel, at Tracy, IIl., frame dwelling 34 by 
th cost $4,500; projected. Also, four country houses, costing from $2,000 to $2,800 ; 
under way. 

Architect W. I. Beman has opened an office at No. 79 Dearborn street and reports 
the following work on hand: For W. H. Minor, double frame dwelling on Rosalie court, 
near Fifty-eighth street ; cost $6,000. For E. Healy, nine-room frame cottage on Rosalie 
court, near 57th street ; cost $4,000. For W. I. Beman, a nine-room cottage on Wash- 
ington avenue, near Fifty-fourth place, to be built entirely of fireproof tile ; cost $4,500. 
A two-story and attic and basement parsonage for the Presbyterian society, on Fifty- 
third street. The first story to be of brick and stone, second story slate; cost $6,500. 
For W. I. Beman, two-story and basement cottage; cost $4,500. For V. D. Valentine, 
tile, brick and slate cottage ; cost $4,500. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following is reported by the Secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange: The open winter that we are having has been thoroughly taken advantage 
of by contractors in every branch of the building business. The result is, that many 
buildings will be found in a state much nearer completion than was looked for. 

Our Builders’ Exchange is still wrestling with the new building laws, but much 
valuable time is being wasted in winpy discussions, criticisms and amendments, which to 
say the least are certainly discourteous to the committee, who spent several months in 
their compilation. There is no city that has such incomplete laws governing the erection 
of buildings, as Cincinnati, and if the Exchange fails to act in the matter, it allows to 
slip a goldenopportunity to secure a much coveted position in the front ranks of 
mercantile institutions. 

Steps will soon be taken toward the demolition of the old postoffice, and erection 
of our new Chamber of Commerce. 

Architect Chas. Crapsey reports: Prospects excellent for the spring. One of the 
most attractive plans, which he has on the boards, is the residence for J. W. Pfaff, Esq., 
at Wyoming. This is a 2)4-story frame house of nine rooms, slate roof, pine finish and 
cherry stair case ; cost $6,000. 

Architect Jas. McLaughlin also reports encouraging prospects for the spring. He is 
engaged in preparing plans for the Aetna Fire Insurance Company for a six-storied stone 
front store, upon the site of the present building on Vine street. 

Architect Sam]. Hannaford is ir the same happy mood concerning work, his time 
being well occupied. For H. W. Derby, a six-story brick store building, 49 by 125, with 
an L; the building will face on Fourth street, near Central avenue, and the L on Central 
avenue ; cost $6,000. 

Alms & Doepke will build a large addition to their store, on N. W. cor. Canal and 
Main, in the same general style as their present store ; contract not let. 

Architect Geo. W. Rapp reports: Prospects good. For H. F. Bush, a slaughter 
house and sausage factory, 60 by go, two-story high; cost $8,000. For Geo, W. Britt, a 
five-story store building, two stores to be of iron; cost $12,000. 

Architect Edwin Buddemeyer reports in a general way the following: A brick 
school-house on Walnut Hills; addition to school-house on Brown street, city ; a brick 
school-building in Cumminsville, city ; alterations to Public Library Building. 

Architects Plympton & Trowbridge have their time well employed and their work 
speaks for them a bright future. They have planned the residences of Geo. T. Harrison, 
E. H. Pendleton, Chas. Kebler. Their latest plan is a residence for Harry Hulbert, 
Esq., boulders for first story, one-half timber for second story and gables ; house con- 
tains fifteen rooms with attic and will cost $10,000. For Otto Reich, an eight-roomed 


residence or chalet, two-story with tile roof in the ‘‘ Cinque Cento”’ style of architecture, 
the first story will be stone, and the second one-half timber, hardwood finish, etc. ; cost 
$6,000. 


Dubuque, Iowa.—Architect F. D. Hyde reports: For G, L. Torbert, block 
of six two-story stores, 102 by 55 feet; cost $10,000; plans under way. For James 
Mullen, block of two three-story brick stores, 49 by 36 feet; cost $3,000; plans under 
way. 

Fremont, Neb.—Architects Mendelssohn & Fisher: Omaha, Neb. For Fred. 
Meyer, a brick block, to cost $14,000. 


Laramie, Wyo. Ter.—Outlook good. A large amount of work projected for 
spring. The chemical works have recently been enlarged, and further additions will be 
made in the spring. 

Mr. W. A. McKenzie, builder, reports the following work under way: Laramie 
Electric Light Company, one-story brick building, 30 by 100 feet ; cost $4,000; Cook & 
Callaghan, builders. cadens & Rand, two-story brick building, 48 by 120 feet ; cost 
$8,500; W. H. Holliday, builder. W. Mansfield, two-story brick store building, 24 by 
7o feet: contract not let. Fenfrock & Thobro, two-story brick store building, 24 by 30 
feet ; cost $5,000; under way; W. H. Halliday, builder. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Architects Groff & Dustin report: For P. G. Lam- 
raux, a block of fourteen tenements, 134 by 35 feet, four stories high, to be built of 
pressed brick, finished with all modern improvements, on corner Eighth avenue North 
and Lyndale street ; cost between $60,000 and $75,000. For P. G. Lamraux,a two- 
story frame dwelling, 24 by 52 feet, on Lake street, to cost $3,000. 

Architect C. S. Sedgwick reports: For Cobb & McKean, a two-story frame dwelling, 
35 by 60 feet, in Oak Park addition, to cost $6,000. For C. L. Reynolds, at Toledo, Ohio, 
a two-story | agen brick and terra-cotta finished dwelling, 62 by 73 feet, to cost $25,000. 
For himself, a two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 48 feet, on Portland avenue, to cost 
$3,000. 

Architect Frank E. Read reports: For A. G. Wilcox, a row of four two-story brick- 
veneered tenement dwellings. 

Architect A. Leonard Fialey has taken an office in the Eastman Block, and reports 
that he has on the boards plans for three wholesale buildings to be built of stone and 
pressed brick veneer, with all modern improvements ; the three to cost $100,000; also a 
dwelling house to be built on Ridgewood avenue, to cost $6,000. 

Architect L. Jepson reports: For Mrs. C. W. Thompson, a double two-story frame 
dwelling, 30 by 50 feet, on Sixth street, to cost $3,0co. For J. Condon a two-story frame 
dwelling, 28 by 44 feet, on corner of Second avenue North and Twenty-third street, to 
cost $2,500. 

Architect I. W. Kelley reports: For. C. T. Harris, a two-story frame dwelling, 35 
by 40 feet, in Penny & Badger’s addition, to cost $3,000. For J. T. Elwell, a two-story 
frame dwelling, 35 by 40 feet, in Elwell’s addition, to cost $3,000. For S. Clarquist, a 
double frame dwelling, 30 by 50 feet, on Twelfth avenue, near Lake street, to cost $3,500. 

Architect C. F. Struck reports: For Geo. Huhn, a two-story dwelling of ten rooms, 
on Lyndale avenue, to cost $5,000. For L. J. Rusk, a two-story frame dwelling at Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., to cost $4,000, A three-story frame and brick-veneered store building 
at Stillwater, Minn., to cost $15,000. The Dania Hall building, four-stories, 44 by 120 
feet, built of stone and brick, on corner of Cedar avenue and Fifth street, cost $25,000. 
Plans on the boards for Normanna Hall, four-stories, built of brick, 66 by 118 feet, on 
the corner of Third street and Twelfth avenue South, to cost $40,000. 


New Corporations.—The Le Jeune Art, Tile and Ceramic Company, of 
Chicago, IIl.; capital stock, $10,000; Alphonso Le Jeune, Thomas W. Phillips and 
Robert Rae, incorporators. ‘The E, Werner Wood-working Company, of Chicago, III. ; 
Emil Werner, Elizabeth Werner and Edward Werner, incorporators. The Martin 
Moylan Plumbing and Drainage Company, of Chicago, IIl., formerly Martin Moylan; 
capital stock, $25,000; Martin Moylan, Wm. H, Esch and Patrick Be co incorpora- 
tors. The Moore Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, Ill., formerly S. H. & E 
Moore, has been incorporated ; capital stock, $35,000; Samuel H. Moore, Edward Y. 
Moore, 163 Lake, and V. Cumberland Moore, Jr., incorporators. The King & 
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ete Tennessee, red...... ocecccccccececcceeees 2 50@ 5 00} Mahogany, Cuba, per Ib..... ....eeseeees 12@ 20 
a January a ie Tennessee, Knonville ..+..0-cseessseeeee awit 3 20 WeneWOGd, DOCU cacccccicccccccncccasans s@ 15 
peepee aa sa ah oo age Ophite --sseeeseesesceeeeeessssiseseses 4 50@ § 00 CALIFORNIA WOODS, ETC. 

onts : MOROGMES  <. .cucedseneccce des sescaeeden ; 3 . . , 

Chicago pressed (Anderson)..........++ ++ 22 00@29 00} Slate: = 7 (Quotations furnished by Charles B. Crombie & Co.) 

St. Louis pressed eeeses eree eee ere eeeee 27 00] Roofing, Vermont, per square : 

Purington Kimbell “ Standard””.......... GRRE Gi cssscccectecerttreceinines sini 6 geht eine sneoennncnrnnsnenese 880 289s co 
Indiana pressed...... wanes ccceccccesecce 16 00@98 00) Purple ciccccaccccccccccccesccece ray 6 50 ee a rt eto ayyn pe es Tsoggy , 

PRIMACIIIID IHEESED <0 3's cacsinaseccvacn de OOS OGY WE. ccc cee =a iamond and octagon, small quantities.... 6 50@ 7 00 

: : tesesasssncecsesecees 3 5°} Mexican Spanish cedar, .......02ee0e++++++150 00@300 00 
Milwaukee pressed...... oceeccccccccccces 25 00] Black, Lehigh .....cccccccccess a Ni 5 75@ 6 75] California pine é 
Tiffany Pressed......cccccccscces eoresves 22 00@30 00 Black, Chapman’s .....0e...eceeee neceee 7 30@ 8 00 ' Le cece ceceseccccenccccre cere 5 00@ 75 00 
Trenton ...<.. Ssigivecscacsa Seevecaas coccce 38 00 Black, Bangor........sseceesssesessscece § 50@ 5 80} “C07G7a Yellow Pine: 

Zanesville (Harris Bros.) ...0.cecccececeee 29 00 na Flooring : : 

Petty Amboy Bui ccc nescscecasececsncses 50 00 LUMBER, CAR LOTS. ist & 2d clear, 4 in........ssseeeereeeee 35 00 
si a ‘a a EROINEO sna Sccasctensacene : 50 00 (Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So. Water St), Be nd — Oise eeeeeeeeee oes wink 35 00 

‘oulded: ; A - ; Oards, D 1S. ..e.eeeeeecesesecceeeses 33 00@ 35 00 

Chicago (Anderson)...........esseeeeeee $65 00@300 00 ee ualit Lip ag Dimensions.) ‘Munae Beaded Ceiling: 

Bs RANGE occ caesawsecen cds csecectonnsc a0 aget COMNNaE On Saas olouue’ Se ee ee ee te sper ist & 2d clear, % in rte ee eeserserseses 18 co@ 21 00 
Indiana ...... sesso cdeces Seceveucansss wet COG ie Oe Die ee samen eles ceasee eg oo ¥ iM.s ee eeeeeeeseees+++ 26 00@ 30 00 
TURIN ce Cacalasiceus Pee Ce Sedu cuscdwanas @uaeea AUSSA ENS ENS KCAGEERESASS - 3 ane Bites eee seveeeceeseees 33 00C@ 36 00 
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Frame Oak Lumber and Timber: 
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PTL ae aici ite ano a Le ree 2 O MRS sad célenuackcareducsad vena eaate - 225@ 2 a 
rome COATSE. ccccce eee cccccccccccce eoee : = 2 = — : = PAINT, ETC. Dry os 
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Sidewalk ......- Mics ecavenahacause 40@ 1 00 | Cherry, bar & 2d, rin.. ececes 75 °° | Oil, linseed (boiled),“‘ “* ......ccccccece 45 
oS er sadewcuascecdeadnecs 40@ 1 00 1%) 1% &2 iM... ..0e. 85 00] Turpentine SS  dasaeevusdanaa 40 
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Berea. ces 55@ 65 Birch, red, rst & 2d... 00. 4° 00] Nails : Per Keg. 
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New York bluestone ...........e0000 soos 1 35@ I 40 FINISHING WOODS. For steel nails add 15 c. per keg. 
Marble: Mahogany, Mexican, perlb 15@ 20 For finishing-nails add $1.50 per keg. 
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Andrews Company, of Chicago, IIl., formerly doing business under the same title, has 
been incorporated; capital stock, $60,000; Rockwell King, John W. Andrews and 
Chester M. Dawes, incorporators. 

Ormsby Grate and Mantel Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: object, to manufacture 
grates, mantels, monuments, etc. ; capital stock, $25,000; incorporators, H.S. Dodge, 
R. H. Ormsby and E. A. Ormsby. The Hadfield Cement Company, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
object, to manufacture cement, lime and building material; capital stock, $50,000; incor- 
eae, A. H. Hadfield, G. A. Hadfield, T. C. Cook, H. Herman, E. Hyde and F. M. 

oyt. 

New Orleans, La.—It is quite dull in building circles. 

Architects Thos. Sully & Co. report: For orphan asylum, three-story brick build- 
ing, 150 by 300 feet, to cost $70,000; under way. For New Orleans National Bank, 
four-story and attic building, 57 by 47 feet; first story of brown stone, above to be of 
brick and terra-cotta ; cost $40,000; under way; contracts sub-let. 

Omaha, Neb.—Architects Mendelssohn & Fisher: For A, Johnson, residence, 
to cost $10,000, ‘ 

Architect Henry Voss has prepared plans for the Episcopal Seminary, to cost 
$45,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Architect F. J. Capitain, for A. Soderer, two-story brick 
dwelling ; cost $8,000; W. J. Hagee, builder, For Mrs. E. Gresser, two-story brick 
dwelling ; cost $6,000; W. J. Hagee, builder. 


Architect C. C. Helmers, Jr., for Mrs. Alice Potter, two-story brick dwelling ; cost 
,000, 
” Architect Geo. W. Pipe, for H. T. Jones, two-story brick dwelling ; cost $5,600. 
Architect Wm. E. Bent, for Third National Bank, repairing building damaged by 
fire ; cost $10,000; the architect is the contractor. 
Architect Alexander Cameron, for St. Louis box factory, two-story brick factory 
building ; cost $18,000. 
Architects E. Jungenfeld & Co., for Growne Brewing Co., two-story brick addition 
to brewery ; cost $7,000. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The past month has been quite dull, There is considerable 
work projected and on the architects’ boards, which is not far enough advanced to report 
at present. 

ge C. A. Wallingford reports: For C. W. Bunn, a two-story frame dwelling, 
40 by 75 feet, on Portland avenue, to cost $8,000. 

Architects Knight & Nenhausen report: For J. Hennessey, a three-story brick hotel 
building, 40 by 145, on corner of Rosabel street and Broadway, to cost $36,000. For 
A. Simon, a double two-story frame dwelling, 50 by 50 feet, on Canada street, to cost 

600. 
aa Architect Albert Zschocke reports: For Joseph Minea, a three-story double brick . 
store building, 50 by 75 feet, on Dakota avenue, West St. Paul, to cost $12,000. 

The past month has been very slack among the profession here. 
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EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRo., 
77 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





Fleat-Saving and Ventilating 


Ml 


GRATE. ma 





SOME WISCONSIN REPORTS. 





(See Back Numbers for Illinois and Michigan Reports.) 


The ventilating Grate works splendidly. It warms and ventilates our sitting-room, 
18 x 15 x 11 feet, and a bedroom above, 12 x 12 x 10 feet. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, 
Clerk Circuit Court, Waupaca. 


I regard it as the best, both as a heater and ventilator. 
EDWIN REYNOLDS, E. P. Alles & Co.’s Iron Works, Milwaukee. 





The Ventilating Grate is in our sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet. I have kept house 
for forty years, but have never known such solid comfort, as far as heat and ventilation 
are concerned, as we have had since using your grate. In moderate weather we heat 
and ventilate four rooms below and three rooms above. S. B. AMORY, 

Fond du Lac. 


We have had exceedingly cold weather, but are very well pleased with the working 
of the grate. The atmosphere in the office is as pure as out-door air. 


ANSON EDRIDGE & SON, Fort Howard. 


One of our office rooms is 22 x 35 feet, and not until the recent cold weather (30° The a in my library, also in hall, both of which convey heat above, give excel- 
below zero) were we obliged to call in the assistance of steam heat. The fresh-airsupply | lent satisfaction. They are also elegant in their finish and style. 
is especially pleasant. F. N. FINNEY, 

THE ESTERLEY HARVESTING MACHINE CO., Whitewater. Gen’! Manager Wisconsin Central Ry., Milwaukee. 





Send for Catalogues and Reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


HRANRY DIBBLBK & GO. Ghicago Agents. 
266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE. 





J. MacGrecor Apams, 
President. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 115 BkKOADWAY. oe 
ec’y and Treas. 
L. I. Topp, BOSTON OFFICE, 78 WASHINGTON STREET. 


C. A. Hircucock, 
Vice-President. 


Superintendent 


Union Brass MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
85 to 109 Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL BRASSWORK, 

METALLIC ART TILE, 

SPECIAL BUILDERS’ AND STEAMSHIP HARDWARE, 
THE “UTILITY” DOUBLE ACTING SPRING HINGE, 
FINE GREY IRON CASTINGS, 

ELECTRO-BRONZE WORK METAL SIGNS, 


RAILWAY SupPLIEs, 
RAILWAY AND STREET CAR TRIMMINGS, 
Lavatory AND TorLet Room FittincGs, 
Car SEATS AND CHAIRS, 
Hartrey RECLINING Cirarrs, 
JouRNAL BEARINGS. 





Cleaning, Repairing and Replating Brass Work, Buffing, Dipping, Lacquering and Bronzing in all Tones, 


) 
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FETNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts., 
Cuicaco, IL. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & C0,, Proprietors, 


COLUMNS, 
LINTELS, 


WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
GIRDERS, 
SILLS, SHUTTERS, 
RAILINGS, GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


lron Work for Buildings. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 


94 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOYNTON'’S 
CELEBRATED 
FURNACES. 


With 1883-84 Patent Improve- 
ments. Ranges, Baltimore 
Heaters, Etc. 


1, a ‘me 





N. A. Boynton, Pres. 
C. 8B. Boynton, Sec. & Treas. 
Inventors of all Boynton 
i Furnaces which have been on 
vill the market for over 33 years. 


Over 50,000 BOYNTON 
FURNACES in use. 


To secure ‘‘ Boynton’s” latest 
Improvements, Architects are re- 
~ quested to specify Boynton Fur- 
~ . nace Co’s Manufacture. 








»—_—-THE AINSWORTH———+ 
BOILER AND PIPE COVERING. 


The most durable. Non-combustible. 
This covering has been used extensively throughout the East the past 10 years, 
the first coverings applied being still as good as new. 


It is non-conductive, incombustible, the most durable, tenacious and inexpensive. 


The greatest fuel saver. 


Under the auspices of the Western Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., it stood 
the test of super-heated steam to 720 degrees without showing any change externally, 
while the other coverings showed signs of charring below 350 degrees. 

It has been exposed to the weather 8 years without injury. 

It may at any time be removed and re-applied. 

This covering will not radiate heat, nor burn or impart fire to surrounding surfaces and 
will remain uninjured, doing no damage to the underlying metal under any conditions. 





ALFRED C. KEMPER, Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ARCHITECTS will take notice that it is the proper kind of covering for water 


pipes, as it absolutely prevents freezing, and is easily applied by anyone, and can be 
re-applied. Reference and full information sent on application. 


Room 929, Opera House Block, - 
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SUPERIOR 
Copper Weather Vanes, 
GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 

i Church Crosses, 


Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Ete. 





Vanes made from} any drawing or 
design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, 


Successor to CHAS. W. BricGs, 
Re ” V. W. Batpwin. 





170 AND 172 FRONT ST., 
NEW YORK. 





1885 Illustrated Catalogue of over 
250 designs, mailed free. 





ANSON S. HOPKINS. 


HENRY DIBBLEE & CQ. 
% & SLATE M4 N Tr *% 
w ls 


HENRY DiIBBLEE. 


TILES 


For Halls, Vestibules, Offices, Floors, 
Conservatories, Bath Rooms, Etc. 
ALSO FOR 

Hearths, Wainscotings, 
Mantel Splays, &c. 


GRATES 


Gold, Brass and |ron Grates of every 
description, 





oo 
GILE FIREPLAGES, 
LOWS ART TILES, 


sS~>Floor and Ornamental Tiles, 
FINE GRATES and BRASS.GOODS, 
ORNAMENTAL METALWORK, 
266 & 268 WABASH AVENUE, 


—4 (SHICAGO. 


Chicago Agents i Heating and Ventilating Grate. 
- = eerless Shaking and Dumping Grate. 


Fenders, Andirons, Fire Sets, 
Coal Hods, Screens, Gas Logs, &c. 


©@rmamental JXLetal Work, 


Fountains. Vases, Drinking Fountains, 
Statuary and Animals, 
Stable Fittings, Weather Vanes, 
Cresting and Finials, 
Bailing and Fencing, 
Window Guards, &c. &e. 

















STATUE OF “LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD.” 


More Money Needed. 


The Committee in charge of the construction 
of the pedestal and the erection of the Statue, 
in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared, from 
nodel furnished by the artist. a pon betas 
Miniature Statuette, which they are delivering 
to subscribers throughout the United States at 
the following prices: 

No. 1 Statuette, six inches in height,—the 
Statue bronzed ; Pedestal, nickel-silvered,—at 
One Dollar each, delivered. 

No. 2 Statuette, in same metal, twelve inches 
high, beautifully bronzed and nickeled, at 
ive Dollars each, delivered. 

No. 3 Statuette, twelve inches high, finely 
chased, Statue bronzed, Pedestal, Heavily 
Silwver-Plated, witH PLUSH sTAND, at 
Ten Dollars each, delivered. 

Much time and money have been spent in 
pevtoetins the Statuettes, and they are much 
mproved over the first sent out. The Com- 
mittee have received from subscribers many 
letters of commendation. 

The New York World Fund of $100.000 com- 
pletes the Pedestal, but it is estimated that 
$40,000 is yet needed to pay for the iron fasten- 
ings and the erection of the Statue. 

iberal subscriptions for the Miniature Statu- 
ettes will produce the desired amount. 

Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 


BOOKS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 








Detail Cottage and Constructive Archi- 


tecture. Reduced from............... $10.00 to $6.00 
Cottages and Villa Architecture. Re- 

UR vnc os. usw ss tpownsncn rs ese-st 6.00 to 4.00 
Street, Store, and Bank Fronts. Re- 

NR ee ns kbd enics enya tis ca penance 2.50 
Public Buildings. Reduced to.......... 2.50 


School House and Church Architecture. 
Reduced to......... 2.50 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., Chicago. 


$4 FLASKIN’S #& 


[ace fjurtains, 








kkk Centrat Music Hatt, 


NEW STORE OPENED. 


TRADE * MARK. 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works, 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 


LUHRING & DIETZGEN, 


115 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, 
if tested according to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive beds : 


ILLINOIS BANK BUILDING. 





Minimum Breaking Strain. 
Days’; Persq. |PerEng. 
test. centimetre] sq. in. 











Neat ‘‘ Star”? Cement, 7 | 40 kilos. |568.9 Ibs 

SPECIALTY IN ° do | 2 js pe eg 

1 Cement and 3 Standard Sand | 7 | 15 ‘* = {213.3 “ 

DRAWING MATERIALS, MATHEMATICAL IN > ~ |e 12. Peto 
ms . ide sare + *“~1 1 Cement and 6 Standard Sand| 7 | 6 “ 85.3 “ 
STRUMENTS, PAPERS, TRACING CLOTH, | 40 do | Bis * |egee 


T SQUARES, TRIANGLES, SCALES, etc., 
FOR ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DRAUGHTS- 
MEN AND SCHOOLS. 


Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 
Gustav GRrawiTz, 165 Broadway, N. Y., 


Sole Agent in the U.S. 



















ARCHITECTS are usually gentlemen of taste, with an eye to beauty and effec- 
tiveness. Those desiring to avail themselves of these advantages should give a trial 
order to 


Sy HEPARD & JOHNSTON, General Printers, 


WJ 140 to 146 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
CARDS, LETTER, NOTE and BILL HEADS and BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY. 
Ba Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of their grade of work. 


CHAMBERS BROTHER & CO. 


PHILADBRILPHIA. 











*—==BRICK MACHINES=>>—* 
ERECTED SUBJECT TO TRIAL AND APPROVAL. 


Bricks made on our Machines will sustain more pressure, absorb less mois- 
ture, and occasion less wastage than those made from the same material by any 


other process. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 





EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 
corresponding with Advertisers. 
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‘ANAL SINKS, ETC. 
[At Welland Canal, Canada. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS, 
Orrawa, December g, 1885. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned and in- 
dorsed ‘‘ Tender for the Welland Canal,’’ will be received 
at this office until the arrival of the eastern and western 
mails, on Monday, the 25th day of January next (1886), 
for raising the walls of the locks, weirs, etc., and increas- 
ing the height of the banks of that part of the Welland 
Canal between Port Dalhousie and Thorold, and for 
deepening the summit-level between Thorold and Ramey’s 
Bend, near Humberston. 

The works throughout will be let in sections. 

Maps of the several localities, together with plans and 
descriptive specifications, can be seen at this office on and 
after Monday, the 11th day of January next (1886), where 
printed forms of tender can be obtained. 

A like class of information relative to the works north of 
Allanburg will be furnished at the resident engineer’s office 
Thorold, and for works south of Allanburg, plans, specifi- 
cations, etc., may be seen at the resident engineer’s office, 
Welland. 

Contractors are requested to bear in mind that tenders 
will not be considered unless made strictly in accordance 
with the printed forms, and, in the case of firms, except 
there are attached the usual signatures, the nature of the 
occupation and place of residence of each member of the 
same; and further, an accepted bank check for the sum of 
two thousand dollars or more, according to the extent of 
the work on the section, must accompany the respective 
tenders, which sum shall be forfeited if the party tendering 
declizes entering into contract for the works, at the rates 
stated in the offer submitted. 

The amount required in each case will be stated on the 
form of tender. 

The check or money thus sent in will be returned to the 
respective parties whose tenders are not accepted. This 
Department does not, however, bind itself to accept the 


lowest or any tender. 
By order, A. P. BRADLEY, Secretary. 


F te TOFFICE. 





[At Peterborough, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBiic Works, 
Ortawa, December 7, 1385. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned, and _ in- 
dorsed “ ‘Tender for Public Buildings at Peterborough, 
Ont.,’’ will be received until Tuesday, the 20th day of 
January next, inclusive, for the erection of public buildings 
for the postoffice, and the customs and inland revenue 
offices, at Peterborough, Ont. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at the Department 
of Public Works, Ottawa, andat the office of J. E. Belcher, 
Architect, Peterborough, on andafter Friday, the 18th day 
of December next. 

Persons tendering are notified that tenders will not be con- 
sidered unless made on the printed forms supplied and 
signed with their actual signatures. Tender for each build- 
ing to be separate, and forms will be supplied for each. 

Each tender must be accompanied by an accepted bank 
check, made payable to the order of the Honorable the 
Minister of Public Works, egual to five per cent of the 
amount of the tender, which will be forfeited if the party 
decline to enter into a contract when called upon to do so, 
or if he fail to complete the work contracted for, If the 
tender be not accepted, the check will be returned. 

The Department does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any tender. By order, A. GOBEIL, Secretary. 


M. \eeneiatatioeiaiaime 





[At Cincinnati, O. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Board of Education, Public Library Building, watil 722 
o'clock, noon, Monday, January 18, 1886, for labor and 
material required for building addition to the Twenty- 
eighth District School Building, Browne street ; also, for 
building new schoolhouse, twelve (12) rooms on Thirteenth 
District colony lot, Vine street, according to plans and 
specifications on file at the office of Superintendent School 
Buildings, No. 287 West Ninth street, Cincinnati, O. 

Bids must be upon blank forms to be obtained at this 
office. 

Each bid must contain the name of every person inter- 
ested therein, and must be accompanied by a sufficient 
guarantee of some disinterested person ina penalty equal 
to the amount of the bid ; that if the bid is accepted a con- 
tract will be entered into, and the performance of it 
properly secured. 

All bids must be addressed to George O. Dechebach, 
Chairman Building Committee, and plainly marked bid for 
the Thirteenth District or Twenty-eighth District improve- 
ment. 

The right is reserved by the Board to reject any or all 
bids. By order of the Board of Education. 

ROBT. G. STEVENSON, Clerk. 


ree AND BRICKWORK. 
[At Minneapolis, Minn. 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING cman, 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WasuinctTon, D. C., December 21, 1885. 
Sealed proposals will be received atthis office untzl 2 
P.M., on the 20th day of January, 1856, for all the stone 
and brickwork for the superstructure of the postoffice, etc., 
building at Minneapolis, Minn., in accordance with draw- 
ings and specifications, copies of which and any additional 
ialeuation may be had on application at this office or the 
office of the superintendent, on and after January 2, 1886. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for $2,000 
for stone and $1,000 for brickwork. 
M. E. BELL, Acting Supervising Architect. 





VA TER PIPE. 
[At Abington, Mass. 


OFFICE OF WATER a 
ABinGcton, December g, 1885. 

Sealed proposals for laying about 22 miles water-pipes for 
the towns of Abington and Rockland will be received at 
py office until 2 o'clock, P.M.,on the 15th day of January, 
78:6. 
The right will be reserved to reject any and all bids. 

Blank proposals, specifications, and information as to 
the conditions of contract will be furnished on application 
to this office. GEO. A. BEAL, Secretary. 


Tue Mutuat BENEFIT 
Life Insurance Company, 


Of NEWARK, N. J. 


AMZI DODD, - - - President. 


Paid Policyholders since organization in 1845, $83,672,056.53. 


In a Mutual Life Insurance Company every dollar saved 
in expenses is a dollar added to dividends, and a dollar 
saved in the actual cost of insurance. Zhe Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company is conspicuous for its economical man- 
agement, for the magnitude of its Dividends, for the /era/ity 
of its Policy Contract, and for its fair dealing with its mem- 
bers. Vo Policy can be forfeited after the second year as long 
as any value remains to continue the insurance. The Fix// 
Reserved value of a lapsed Policy, computed on the 4 per cent 
standard, is applied to keeping the insurance in force; or, if 
preferred, to the purchase of a Paid up Policy at the Com- 
pany’s regular published rates. After the third year Policies 
are incontestable, except against intentional fraud, and all 
restrictions upon ¢ravel or occupation are removed. ‘The Com- 
pany /oans up to one-ha/f of the reserved value of its Policies 
when satisfactory assignments can be made as collateral secur- 
ity; and its practice as to the purchase of Policies for cash values 
has always been extremely liberal. Losses are paid immedt- 
ately on completion and approval of proofs; and in all essen- 
tial features a Policy in the Mutual Benefit offers advantages 
equal if not superior to those of any other Company. 


CHARLES LEYENBERGER, . 


State Agent for Illinois, 
No. 5 TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





Barnes’ Pat, Foot Hand Power Machinery. 
BUILDERS’ SCROLL WT” 






This machine will pay for itself in two 
days at prices common with steam pow- 
er mills for scroll work. We have a 
complete outfit of machinery suited to 
builders’ use--Hand Circular Rip Saw, 
Combined Cut-off and Rip Saw, Scroll 
Saw and Borer, Former, Mortiser, Ten- 
oner, Lathes, Etc. They are labor and 
money-saving to builders. We sell them 
with ample time allowed for trial in the 
shop of the purchaser. You can order 
them of your dealer in supplies--if uot, 
order direct from our factory. Send for 
illustrated catalogue frée. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. , Rockford, Ill 


Address No. 448 Ruby Street. 





COFFIN DEVOE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 








Colors, Varnishes and Fapans, 
’ 


Wood Fillers, Finishers and Stains, 
Brushes, Artists’ Materials and Architects’ Supplies. 


Architects and Builders will find it to their advantage to recommend F. W. DEVOE & CO’S READY MIXED 
PAINTS in their Specifications, as they are the most reliable and satisfactory Paints in the market. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE LIST OF COLORS OF FIFTY DESIRABLE SHADES. 


F. W. DEVOE & Co., COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts... NEW YORK. 176 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
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H. HARTLEY, 


PROPRIETOR 








Lake Superior 


Hartley's Quarry, 


WASHBURN, 


wISs. 











Sheel Lamps 
4 Desiers 
Pasls> 





honcho 
Faclorves. 
Lolleges. Gasaire, 
Asy Jums Naphlta, 


Fiblesideres Live L1i/, 
gluse if fur Los Wark? 
~= ADDRESS” eM 


PENNA GLOBE GAS LICHT G. 





7) 
MACHINE. ag 
yo Smokey o § moken 2 








Na § a Smell! 


Nos. 47 & 7 & 49 N. Second St., Phila, 











ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. 
MANTLE MAKERS 


and OTHERS. 


THE GLEASON WOOD 
ORNAMENT CO., 


Of GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


Desires to call the attention of the above 
to their line of goods for 
interior decoration. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Can be seen at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange, 
15 Washington Street. 


The Original and Best. 
The OnLy ONE that has stood the test of time. 
Beware of imitations, and use only the 
‘““WALPOLE.” 
For circulars and prices apply to 


HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 Oliver St., BOSTON. 


ADAMS & TROWBRIDGE, Agents. 
198 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Solid Braided Cotton Sash Cord. 





Architects wishing to save their 
clients the annoyance of broken 
window-cords will please send for 
samples to s the SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


J. P. TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 


It 1M- 
PROVES the mortar and is cheaper and better than lampblack. 





FUST PUBLISHED. 


Architectural Studies. 


Part I. 
“Low Cost Houses.” 


Including Prize Designs, with Elevations, Plans, De- 
tails, Specifications, Bills of Materials, and Estimates of 
Cost. ‘I'welve large 11 x 14 Plates of Practical House De- 
signs, costing from $500 to $3,000. Paper. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of $1. 





Ready September 15th. 
Part II. 


Stores and Store Details. 


Containing 12 Plates of Stores, their Fronts and Interior 
fittings, including Drug Store, Restaurant, Village Shop, 
General Retail Store, Bank and Office fittings, Cigar Store, 
Artists’ Supply Store, Dry Goods, and several other typical 
stores. Paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of $1. 


W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 
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NO WIRES TO STRETCH! 
9 Laight St., 


i and Elm St., Cincinnati, O. ; 


ndianapolis, Ind. 


ZIMDARS PATHRNT 
— ££ 62.1.4, 5—— 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, 
STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 


NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., 


WESTERN AGENCIES :—Baldwin ~ Co., 75 E. Madison St., Chicago, IIl.; 
M.N. Rowley, 17 Woodbridge St., 


a 
OFFICES, ELEVATORS, 


NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 


CHICAGO. 


; J. B. Schroder & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. ; V: aJen & New, 
Send for Catalogue. 





LrBOSQUET 


ww 





Heating Private Residences a ane 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 





— - , 
Union Spring Hinges 
ARE 
Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
Put on Wrong. 


They work either way, right or left. 

f All sizes. Single or double acting. 

i) For Wire Screens or “ight Doors, 

they have no equal. 

; If your merchant does not keep 

ae «them, write to 

M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 




















NEW YORK, 


Complete Outfits for Hotels and 


Public Institutions. 


We invite the attention of Architects to our Improved Machinery. 


PLANS, ETC., CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 





ROY LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO. Limited. 
TROY. CHICAGO, 


32 Dey Street. 297 Wabash Avenue 





Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 














GEO. W. GORDON, 


—DEALER IN— 


Improved Laundry Machinery 


SUPPLIES and DRY-ROOM FRAMES. 


295 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO. 
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E. P. Wilce & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Sash and Blinds 


MOLDINGS, FRAMES, 
TURNINGS, Ete., 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) of 


STAIR WORK 
and INTERIOR FINISH, 


HARDWOOD FLOORING, 


KILN DRIED, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., etc. 


Estimates Furnished on Application. 


OFFICE AND Factory: 
COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. 


GLOBHK IRON WORKS, 
H. A. avs Sener Proprietor, 
Nos. 35 to 41 Indiana Street, - CHICAGO, /LL. 
COURT HOUSE, JAIL AND CELL WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Manufacturer of Every Description of 


ie ict Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Work. 


STREETER’S PATENT SASH 
FOR ASYLUMSB. 


lron Buildings. Store Fronts. 
Tron Roofs. Riveted Girders. 
Jail Work. Bank Vaults. 
Columns. Stairways. 
Railings. Gates. 
Verandas. Crestings. 
Skylights, Sash Weights. 
Air Grates. Bolts. 
Sidewalk-lights. Blacksmithing. 





Contracts taken in any part of the Country. 








GEO. ROTHAGE & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


R. PHILIP GORMULLY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GALVAN/ZED /RON CORNICES, 
WINDOW CAPS, 
VENTILATORS, 
FINIALS, ETC. 


Tin, SLATE, AND CORRUGATED-IRON 


ROOFING, 

PATENT FIRE AND WATER-PROOF 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS, 
228 & 230 MICHIGAN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 








SIDEWALK 


boogs V ault 
Lights. 





of the 


FLOOR and ROOF ppl 
LIGHTS. june 


DAUCHY & CO. E& il 


125 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), A, srw 


CHICAGO, ILL. Light. 


J.C. MCFARLAND, 
GALVANIZED 


Ron CORNICES. 


Etc. Etc. 


Slate, Tin & Corrugated Iron Roofer. 


Skylights, Conservatories and other Glazed Work, using 
Ventilating Galvanized ‘ieee Gutter Bars. 


JOBBING IN SHEET METAL. 


Contracts taken in any part of the United States. Slate fur- 
nished to trade in any quantity at the lowest market price. 


AGENT FOR 
Austin’s Patent Expanding Conductor. 



























































219 AND 221 WeEsT LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Sole Manufacturers | © 





ROOFING 


SIDING, CEILING, 


ARCHE S42 LATH. 
» C\NCINNAT;. 


CORRUGATING CO. 


+ CINCINNATI, O. = 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


3d WIND - 








EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 
corresponding with Advertisers. 





ESTABLISHED 1819. 


WM. STRUTHERS & SONS, 


CONTRACTORS OF THE 


Marble Work for the New: 
=City fall, Phitadéitdiia 


Office, No. 2 So. Merrick St. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
CAEN & AUBIGNY STONE QUARRIES, FRANCE. 


PEERLESS BLACK ror MORTAR. 


Red, White, Brown and Buff are Specialties. All Colors 
Permanent and Superior to any article now in use. 


Works, 24th and Walnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMUBRL H. PRBNGH & GO.,, 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Send or Circulars and Catalogue. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, 
Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and 













ai : a 








FOR 
INSIDE 
FINISH. 





elegant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal dis- 
count to churches and the trade. 1, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
WHITE, 
LIGHT, 
MEDIUM. 
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STEAM HEATING 
For Private Dwellings, Public Buildings, 
Offices, Churches, Etc. 


ECONOMICAL, CHEAP AND DURABLE. 


“HAOMHAIIAG AAISNAd XA ON ‘LSNG ON ‘SVD ON 








‘LSI'I Ad1ad AGNV ANDO IVLVD GALVALSN'T1I AOA ANAS 








LOW PRESSURE, SELF REGULATING, 


DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CO. 


DUPLEX AND NEW AMERICAN 


Automatic Steam Heaters 


10 Barclay St.. NEW YORK CITY. 








AGENTS IN 
LARGE CITIES, 
AND 
FOR SALE BY 
DEALERS IN 

PAINTERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 

North-Western 
Depot : 

E. B. Moors 
& Co's, 

48 Randolph 

St., CHicaco 


Sh information 09 requesks 








Marston's Hand & Foot Circular Saw. 


A simple, strong 
and durable ma- 
chine for actual 
use. 

Weight, 300 Ibs. 

Top measures 
28x 38 inches. 

Tron grooves in 
top for guages to 
slide in. Steel 
shafts and arbor. 
Cut gears. 

Machines on 
trial. 



















Send for re- 
juced * price list. 


J. M. MARSTON, & CO., 
4 Appieton Sr., BOSTON, MASS 








‘ +» ae a > Pe ? » ir 
CORRUGATED WIRE LATHING, 
An improvement upon flat wire. No stretching and no 
furring of any kind required. Can be put up by anyone 
Gives a continuous key to the plaster. 4 Perfect Fire- 
roofing tor walls, ceilings, partitions, columns and girders. 
est support for deafening in use. Manufactured by 
The Stanley Corrugated Fireproof Lathing Co., 
Room 14, 239 Broapway, Cor. Parx Pracs, N.Y. 
Ilustrated Circular sent on application, 





THe MAGEE FURNACES AND RANGES. 


We desire to call the attention of ARCHI- 
TECTS, BUILDERS and those contemplating 
building, to our extensive line of Furnaces 
and Ranges, by far the largest in the country. 
Estimates furnished and work done in the best 
manner af any point desired. 

Illustrated and descriptive circulars sent free 
on application. All goods of our manufacture 
warranted to give perfect satisfaction when we 
superintend erection. None but the choicest 
materials and most skilled workmen are em- 
ployed. 

The MAGEE PATENT SINK is “the 
greatest sanitary blessing of the age.” 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 











WESTERN BrancH: 86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


PERFECT STEAM HEATING 


COMBINING 
Elegance, Effectiveness, Durability, Perfect 
Ventilation. 





—THE— 
CINCINNATI STEAM HEATING CO., 


Contractors“for the heating and ventilation of Public and 
Private Buildings, 
THE GRINNELL SENSITIVE AUTOMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


CLEVELAND REFERENCES: 


S. T. Everett’s residence, Euclid Avenue; Geo. W. Stockly’s 
residence, Euclid Avenue ; East Cleveland Baptist Chapel, Euclid 
Avenue; Hermann Mueller’s residence, Detroit Street; Hermann 
Junge’s residence, Detroit Street; C. S. Session’s residence, 
Jennings Avenue; J. P. Lamson’s residence, Jennings Avenue; 
John G. Jennings, Jr., residence, Jennings Avenue. 

None but the most skilled mechanics employed to construct 
apparatus. Only strictly first-class work solicited. For circulars, 
estimates and specification address 


The Cincinnati Steam Heating Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





~ H. E. Licurt, Pres’t. Gro. E. Licurt, Treas. 
Gro. E. Dixon, Con. Engineer. 





FOR HIGH OR LOW PRESSURE. 


Superior to all in beauty of design and finish, and efficiency of 
operation, being so constructed that steam having entered must 
pass the entire length of each section, securing the most perfect 
circulation and immediate heating of the whole Radiator. Over 
one thousand of these Radiators have been used to equip the 
Great Pullman Building, Adams Express Building, and other fine 
buildings in Chicago, during the past year. The Dining Room 
Radiator, with oven or plate warmer (see cut), should find a place 
in every fine Dining Room. Send for illustrated circular and 
price list. 


DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Murdock Curtain Grate. 


New and artistic; the best working Grate ever offered to the 
eanagge easily regulated by damper and draft slide below the 
urs. Fire can be kept indefinitely. The cut represents the cur- 
tain (or blower) partially drawn. Finished in Berlin black, cast 
brass and bronze metal. Circular sent on application. 


MANUFACTURERS 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO. 
18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Exclusive Agents for the beautiful Trent Tire for New Eng- 
land. Gold Medal awarded 1834 by “ Charitable 
koe 1884 by ‘*The Mass. Charitable 
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W. C. VOSBURKGH MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 








273 TO 281 STATE ST., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Home Office & Manufactory: 






git, most improved designs, and finished in all the popular colors. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS TO ORDER, 


WESTERN BRANCH WAREROOMS: 


=Artishc Gas-Fixtures.= 


A full stock of fine and desirable goods in the latest and 


184 AND 186 WasasH Ave., CHICAGO. 





BEST ROOF 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


(METAL SHINGLES 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 
Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
a ti WY $Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


VAN NOORDEN & €0., BOSTON, MASS, 













NATIONAL SIDE OUTLET CLOSET. 


(WITH IMPROVED FLUSH REGISTER.) 


NESS, forming in itself a COMPLETE WATER-CLOSET BASIN and TRAP. 


class closet claiming the same advantages. Where a FRONT OUTLET 


saine principle as the NATIONAL, can be substituted. 


SoLz AGENT FOR THE UnitEp STATES, 


E. ASPINALL, 
206 REARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Agent for Canada, THOMAS JORDAN, Monrreat. 


Its advantages are: SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, EFFICIENCY, CHEAP- 


It 


has no complicated metal working parts to FOUL or get OUT OF ORDER, 
hence its sIMPLICITY and CLEANLINESS are apparent. Its EFFICIENCY 
is proved by the fact that the DEMAND is continually increasing. 
Thousands are being sold annually and give the most COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION. Prices are MUCH LOWER than those of any other first- 


is 


preferred to a SIDE OUTLET, a new closet, called the ALLIANCE, on the 


Manufacturer, THOMAS TWYFORD, Hanley, Staffordshire, Eng. 





HEMMOOR PORTLAND CEMENT 


CEAMAN CROWN BRAND 


= 2 Oh Riese a One 
41 South Street New Yorn City 


Selected tor use inthe Pe al ofthe Barthalds Statue, 


Catle Aoads agdolther prominent warks 








PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, i 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless, Selt-Coiling Steel Shutters 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


at 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (LIMITED), 


LATE CLARK & COMPANY, 
Original Inventors and Sole Patentees of 


Noiseless, Self-Coiling, Revolving Steel Shutters, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Also, Improved ROLLING Woop SHUTTERS, and CLARK’s PATEN 


METALLIC VENETIAN BLINDS. 
THE BEST IN THE MARKET. SEND FOR CATALOGUES, Etc., TO 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


t 





NEW DEPARTURE 


SPECIFICATIONS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INLAND PUBLISHING CoO. 





These printed specifications are now 
ready for issue. 

Specimen copies mailed to any ad- 
dress in the United States or Canada, 
postage free, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Address 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Ig TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





GARY’S 
CHAMPION ROOFING, 


IN USE HERE 27 YEARS. 


Old worn out Gravel, Tin or Iron Roofs coated so as to 

last TEN YEARS. 
Chicago, November, 1883. 

We, the undersigned, have used J. M. Cary’s Chi ampion 
Roofing Composition many years, and find it so much 
superior to the common pre A roof in durability and fire- 
proof qualities, that we believe we are doing Building 
Owners, Architects and Insurance men a favor in calling 
their attention to it, knowing as we do, that it is the best 
roofing composition for new felt roofs, or recoating, or 
repairing old roofs, now in use in Chicago. 


L. C. Patne FREER, PxH1Lo CARPENTER, 
MATTHEW LAPLIN, Dr. Joun Nutt, 
Carver H. Harrison, Geo. F. Harpina, 
J. M. fy LIAMS, Joun J. Brown, 
Gro. W. Newcoms, i. C. MippauGu, 
Dr. J. WwW. Brooks, J. M. Apsir, 


P. W. Gates, Isaac Marks, 
Geo. H. LaFiin, | 3 GUNZENHAUSER, 
Dr. E. INGALLS, FRANKENTHAL, 
E. L. Brann, . M. Hint, 

Dr. Z. P. HANson, } K. Bo7srorp, 


E. BLACKMAN. C. E. BROWN. 


JOHN M. CARY, 
156 La Salle St. - CHICAGO. 





FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


Stoves, 5 Sizes, 
No. 18, New and Elegant 
Design. 

Air Warming Grates, 
Two Sizes. 

Fire Place Heaters, 
Two Sizes. 

Each one combining the 
Radiation and Ventilation of 
an open fire with the power 
and economy of a warm air 
furnace; also full line of PAR- 
LOR and COOK STOVES, 

RANGES, etc. 
RAYMOND’S IMPERIAL FURNACE. 
(SIX SIZES) 
Send for Price List. 
THE RAYMOND FURNACE & MFG. CO., 
76 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 








The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock. 


To prevent Water-pipes 
from freezing and contro} 
the water supply from any 
point in a building,or as a 
Self-Closing Hopper Cock, 

or Self-Acting Flushing 
Apparatus for W ater Clos- 





Send for Catalogue 
Thos. Kelly & Bro. 
PLUMBERS, 

75 Jackson Street, Cuicaco, It. 





THE POST OFFICE DEP’T 


HAS AUTHORIZED THE USE OF THE 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
As supplied to the New York Produce Exchange, 
And the Best Office Buildings in all parts of the United 
States. Each story connected with the Mail Box. Silver 
Medal, Cincinnati, 1884. In use in U. S. Government 

Building, New Orleans Euecshion. 
CUTLER MFG. CO., Sole Makers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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TOMLINSON & REED 
QUARRYMEN 


And Dealers in 


Ooziric LIMESTONE 


QUARRIES AT AVOCA, 
Near Bedford, Ind. 
243 EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


——— CHICAGO. 








THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, - 
>= 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae STanpinc SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
s0 as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OO%, 


MADE IN 


SIX FOOT LENGTHS 


of a Single Sheet of 


SORPT STRBEBL. 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded, 
















AGENTS: 
W.B. WHITE, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. E. DEWEY & CO., + re 
GEO. ROTHAGE & CoO., es ae 


GENDER & PAESCHKE MFG. CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WEBSTER & MEATHE, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


J.D. CANDLER & CO., 3 





GET THE BES1. 


L. Stebbins M'f g Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER METAL 


Plumbing Goods, 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS GOODS, 
BROUGHTON’S PATENT SELF-CLOSING Work, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GEORGE W. MURPHY, Acenrt, 


59 Lake Street, CHICAGo. 


AcME WINDow BLIND. 
PATENTED. 
An Invention of great importance to Architects, 


Builders, House Owners, and Sash and 
Blind Makers Generally. 








The attention is respectfully invited to the improved 
window blind illustrated in the engraving. The slats are 
operated by a movable bead at one end, thus doing away 
with the center rod, which is unsightly and liable to get out 
of order. The pins or pivots of the slats are of metal. The 
slats always roll smoothly and remain in any position. These 
blinds are indorsed by the leading architects as the ONLY 
COMPLETE AND RELIABLE INSIDE BLIND MANUFACTURED. 
They have been placed in the residences of Wm. H. Vander- 
bilt, Esq., Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Esq., Hon. Pierpont Morgan, 
Robert Goelet, Esq., Ogden Goelet, Esq., Heble R. Bishop, 
Esq., Knickerbocker Apartment Building, Hoffmann House 
and many other modern and first-class buildings. 


For orders for blinds, applications for rights to manu- 


= ROR. facture and all information, address 


MORSTATT & KLATZL, 
PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS, 
227 & 229 W. 2ogth Street, NEW YORK. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. Mention this Paper. 
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FRost & ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Lf ee ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES. 


te shui Engineers, Draughtsmen and Surveyors’ 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Drawing Papers, Tracing Cloths, 
Tracing Papers, T Squares, Angles, Etc. 


UNITED STATES AGENTS FOR 


LEVY’S BLUE PROCESS PAPERS 


-—— AN b—— 


ARGHITRGTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE.” 








WARMING AND VENTILATION 


A PERFECT SUCCESS BY OUR 
APPARATUS. 
24 Sizes Low Pressure Generators. 
PRETTIEST DIRECT RADIATION. 


Largest Manufacturers of Indirect 
and Window Radiation. 


LIGHT’S PATKNTS, 
The Most Popular with the Trade. 


Descriptive and Trade Circulars on Appli- 
cation, 





Plans ard Estimates by a Skilled Engineer. 
EUREKA STEAM HEATING CO. 


292 STATE St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Our Sales from year to year have doubled with good 
satisfaction everywhere. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP |7ORKS 








44 WASHINGTON ST., 93 LrBerTy ST., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
Make a Specialty of Pumping Machinery for Public and 


Private Buildings, for use in connection with 
Elevators, Water Tanks, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. ° 
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It is our purpose that everybody shall 
know ot 


The Novelty Furnace, 


as its economy, prolonged durability, and 
convenience, together with the cleanliness 
secured by the dust-flue and the sand- 
joints, greg all possibility of the es- 
cape of dust, gas or smoke, assures its 
superiority as a Ventilating Apparatus, 
which is due to its original, peculiar and 
superior construction, and arrangement of 
the heating surfaces to the extent that it 
exposes a greater space of surface than 
any of its competitors, all parts of which 
is economically raised to an even and high 
temperature for a period of prolonged dur- 
ation, enabling it to supply a large volume 
of pure warm air constantly, an evidence 


ITS IMMENSE POWER 


derived from one center drum, directly 
over the fire filled with reflected heat, 
surrounded by an outer drum, with an air- 
space between the outer drum receiving 
the ignited gases and products of combus- 
tion from the fire through hollow arms 
leading into the bottom of the drum which 
are made to heat thoroughly the entire 
surface by an inverted partition, deflect- 
ing them toward the front, where they rise 
and puss over the partition and out, secur- 
ing a result that is appreciated by the 
people everywhere, as the following testi- 
monial will show : 
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G. Wacner, Esq.: Cuicaco, I1t., March 20, 1884. 

_ Dear Sir,— Having used one of the 40-inch Novelty Furnaces in my house, 
containing ten large rooms, since November 7th till date, I wish to give the same my 
best indorsement and strongest recommendation, I truly believe the Novelty Furnace 
will produce more heat with less fuel than any furnace made, and positively more than 
any furnace I have ever seen. 

Very respectfully yours, 
H. L. MARSHALL, 1029 Adams Strect, 


Mr. E. Brarr: Bucyrus, Onto, May 7, 1885. 
Dear Sir,—I have been using a No. 36 Novelty Furnace in my house the past 
winter, and have heated six rooms and a hall, with ten-foot ceilings, using seven and a half 
tons of coal. During the winter the thermometer has stood as low as 25 degrees below 
zero, and during the month ot March reached zero nearly every day. I kept a continu- 
ous fire through the winter, not being troubled with clinkers. “I have five pipes leading 
from the furnace, supplying eight registers with pure, warm air entirely free from gas 
and dust. I take the cold air from the cellar in the following way: A cold-air tube, con- 
necting with a window that opens out of doors, leads to about three feet from the fur- 
nace, throwing out the cold air to be taken by the furnace as required. With my 
experience during this extremely cold winter I am perfectly satisfied, and would recom- 
mend the Novelty always, Yours, &c., II. S. BLAIR. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CO., Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA anp CHICAGO. 
4%~ Send for descriptive phamphlet. 


STEAM WARMING 


AND 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 
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Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 


CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 


Hor WATER APPARATUS 


TOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC, 


BAKER, SMITH & CoO., 


81 & 88 Jackson St. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





STEAM HEATING 


For Residences, Public Buildings, Churches, Etc. 


THE GORTON BOILER FOR HOUSE HEATING. 


L. 


4 


DING. 


AUTOMATIC, SELF-FEE 
‘D IN SETTING. 


+ 


WROUGHT IRON TUBULAR, NO MASONRY 
REQUIRI 


ECONOMICAL IN CONSUMPTION OF FUI 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue giving full description and prices. 


WARMING and VENTILATING APPARATUS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Estimates, specifications and any information furnished on application. 


FREDERIC TUDOR, 159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


222 E. 24th St., NEW YORK. 14 Pemberton St., BOSTON. 





Beaver, Wight & Wetmore Co., 


215 SraTE STREET. 














Specialand | Combinations 
Exclusive in Gas 
Designs and Electric 


Furnished. Chandeliers. 














DESIGNERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FIne ArT Gas FrxTures, 


Prices same as at Factory. Special discounts given to Builders 


and Contractors. 
SANITARY PLUMBING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION. 
JOBBING PROMP rLY AND CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 


215 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Apartments in Private Houses Decorated to suit 
all tastes. 


We make a Special Study of the true harmony of 
Colors, and produce fine Contrasts and 
Combinations to match any man- 
ner of Furnishing. 


Churches and Public Buildings Painted and Fres- 
coed in the most approved styles. 








E. B. MOORE & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Patent a Flooring, 


Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 


and Inlaid Hardwood 


Floors,Butchers’ Boston Pol- 


Rooms Measured, Dia- 


} grams made and Estimates 


Send stamp for book 


of Designs. 


Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


The Largest of the kind in the world. 





SEWER 


RHOADS & RAMSEY, 


107 LA SALLE ST. 
(Chamber of Commerce.) 
Yards—8g9 N. Elizabeth Street. 
35th Street & L.S. & M.S. R. R. 


























Sieaaat™ SOK 
FIRE. CLAY. 





PIPE 
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Western Etectric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 


ELECTRIC CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
Hore. Fire ALARMS. 


Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 


BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTs. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





J. K. RUSSALL, 
82 to 96 Fulton Street, 
=——=PLANING MILL=—= 


Hardwood Flooring, Wide Re-Sawing, Mold- 
ings, Kiln Drying, Specialty. 
SIZING $OIST WITH PLANER AND PLANING 
TIMBER, 











—=HAWLEY’S 
LAUNDRY DRYER & CONVEYOR. 


PAT. 1868, 81, ’82, ’85. 





“fF kes 


Most perfect Laundry Dryer 
for Families, Hotels, Hos- 
pitals, etc. In use in the best 

residences in this city. Among 
& whose are those of Messrs. 
G. Snydacker, C. T. Trego, 
. D. Warner, H. H. Shu- 
feldt, J. V. Farwell, Morris 
Selz, J. F. Gillette, J. R. McKay. Send for Circular. 


B. R. HAWLEY, 
185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 











Cuicaco BRANCH 


PRODUCERS MARBLE Co. 
THOS. A. HALL, MANAGER. 


Marble Tiles, Marble Wainscoting, 


BUILDING MARBLE. 


Telephone No. 3057. East End Michigan Street. 





J. K. Russerr. Rost. W. Wscc. 


J.K RUSSELL & CO. 


Manufacturers and Whoiesale Dealers in 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Moldings, Stair Work, Etc. 
80 to 92 Fulton Street, CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE No. 4327. 
Ornamental Hardwood Work a Specialty. 


The W. E. FROST MFG CO. 


Manufacturers of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Stair Building and General Planing Business. 
Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 
CANAL & 12th Streets, - CHICAGO. 








Evanston, Ill., Building, 


Guaranteed Roofing Plates. 


(From the “ Ironmonger,’’ December 5, 1885.) 





AN EFFECTIVE GUARANTEE. 


ESSRS. MERCHANT & CO., of Philadelphia may justly claim to have revolution- 

ized the roofing-plate trade in this country. When a year ago they became the 

representatives for the United States of Gilbertson’s Old Method and Camaret plates, 
they were enabled with the aid of the manufacturers to give a positive and definite 
guarantee of the quality of goods bearing their brand. This could only be done by tak- 
ing the entire product of the works, the proprietors being under contract to maintain the 
standard of the production. This, they have not only done, but the quality has been 
improved. 

The guarantee thus given by Merchant & Co., was the first of the kind ever issued 
as to quality of material, coating and assorting. In fact the understanding between them 
and the makers placed the Philadelphia house in a position to do what had heretofore 
been impossible with most importers, who buy of London or Liverpool agents, and who 
are, therefore, not in direct communication with the manufacturers. Messrs. Merchant 
& Co., therefore, claim to stand alone among importers as the only direct representatives 
of works in Wales, whose owners are under contract to keep up the standard of a guar- 
antee and to sell their brands to no other parties, either in England or the United States. 
Of course this policy of guaranteeing goods has been followed by others, but as they pur- 
chase of commission agents in London, the consumer naturally feels a doubt as to whether 
the guarantees of such dealers can always be relied on as effective. 

The course adopted by Merchant & Co. has resulted in largely increased sales, and 
many architects and builders have found it to their advantage to use the guaranteed plates. 
In some cases, however, contractors have, to enhance their profits, substituted inferior 
brands for those specified. Finally, at the request of numerous architects and reliable 
roofers who have suffered through competition with these unreliable parties, Merchant & 
Co. have succeeded in making arrangements with the manufacturers to stamp each sheet, 
not only with the name of the brand, but with its thickness or gauge. The effect of 
this, the firm feel satisfied will bring about a better class of roofing work than has here- 
tofore been attainable, and result in great benefit to all owners of property as well as to 
responsible roofers, architects and others engaged in the building trades. 








THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE TILE WORKS IN THE WORLD, 


THE UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 





XXiil 





i d to furnish Dealers, Architects and Builders with PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC TILES for laying floors in 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. We also manufacture an elegant line of HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES 
for Mantel Facings, Friezes, Furniture, etc. Also, GLAZED and ENAMELED TILES, for Hearths, Wain- 
scoting and Interior Decoration. #@~ Designs, Estimates and Sample Sheets furnished on application. 


J. L. MOTHERSHEAD, 


RECEIVER U. S. ENCAUSTIC TILE CO. 


J. R. McLEAN, Sr., 
Builder and Superintendent, | jonrawesreRN AGENCY, 


EVANSTON, ILL. 11 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 


corresponding with Advertisers. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF SPECIAL MILL WORK 
TO ORDER. 
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ff he M. etallu 
C ENTER PIECE 


F or Ceilin 2's 


Supersedes Stucco, and is Positively Unequaled. 





MANUPFACTURFD BY 
WARREN BROS. 
47 and 49 West Lake Street, 


SEND FOR CUTS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Put into the White House by the U.S. Government. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 


PATENT SEWER-GAS 
AND BACKWATER TRAP 









Wash-Tubs. 
204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 





















T.H. BROOKS, 
Architectural ——— 
——===l70n WOK, 


ORNAMENTAL D1RECT RADIATORS, 


Improved Indirect Radiators, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





THE 
SCRANTON 
ANTI-FRICTION 
STEEL 
iim PARLOR DOOR 

HANGERS 


are the simplest, cheapest 
to hang, easiest to adjust, 
and lowest in price. Sold 
by principal dealers. 
Catalogue on applica- 
tion. ScrRANTON M’r’G 
Co., 68 to 74 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago. 

On exhibition at rooms 
of Permanent Exhibit and 
Exchange of Building 
Materials, 





CLARK'S ISLAND GRANITE—+- 
—--—(QUARRIES and WORKS of 


CLARK’S ISLAND, MAINE, 
Dealer in MonumMENnTAL, VauLtT and Burtpinc Work. 


Every facility for finest work in Granite, Per, ‘ection in 
Polish, Statuary and Designs. Aiso Dealer in Dimension 
Granite, unequaled in Quality and Beauty, Estimates 
promptly given. 


M. H. ST. JOHN, Proprietor 
Offices 83 & 84 Astor Houszk, - NEW YORK. 


Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and 








SWEZEY’S 
IMPROVED 


DUMB-WAITER, 
For DwELLinGs, 
With Automatic Catch. 


For Any Size of Shaft. 


GUARANTEED 





FOR ONE YEAR, 


M. B. SWEZEY, 
No. 120 20th Street, 


CurcaGo, IL. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS, 


John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L. B. Dixon, C, P. Thomas, 
H. S, Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders, 
Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 
H. T. Kley. Adler & Sulivan, 
Baur & Hill. S.S. Beemen. 
W.L, B. Jenney. P. W. Anderson. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
_ John N, Tilton, Otto Matz. 
' Holabird & Roche. C. C. Miller. 
Francis Charnley. 

Edbrook & Burnham, 

Cass Chapman, 

H lu. Gay. 











ABNER CROSSMAN. Gero. P. LEE. 


CROSSMAN & LEE, 


Exclusive Original Designs 


In all Styles 


FOR 
Mural and Ceiling Decoration. 


Studio and Office, No. 157 Michigan Ave. 
PERMITTED REFERENCES: 

M. D. Wells, 26th St. and Michigan Ave. 

E. H. Sheldon, 380 Ontario St. 


Anson Stager (dec’d), 18th St. and Michigan Ave. 
Geo. Sturges, 107 Pine St. 


Bills Collected, 


And the most careful attention 
given to the 


COLLECTION of RENTS, 


——AND THE—— 


Care of 
Real Estate, 


By an experienced man. Refers to The In- 
land Publishing Co., and others, as to his faith- 
fulness, reliability and success. 


Address, COLLECTOR, 
19 Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 














THE BOWER 
SHW Br GAS TRAY. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 


With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL ‘TRAP in the market, 

There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 
? ing its WATER SEAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
VatvE Seat. The 
Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
S pared with other Valves 
™@ and Traps is little or no 
resistance to the outflow 
i of water or waste. Illus- 
| trative and descriptive 
iil 48-page pamphlet sent 
free on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 







CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





MERCHANT & C0,, 


135 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


beg leave to state that they 
have opened an office at the 
above address, where it is 


their purpose to carry in 
stock, as heretofore, a full 


line of their guaranteed 
Roofing Plates—* GILBERT- 
SON’S OLD METHOD” AND 
“ CAMARET.” 

PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO AND 
NEW YORK. 








Clover Leaf Ventilators 


CHIMNEY CAPS! 


For ventilating Pusiic 
AND PRIVATE BuILp- 
INGS, RAILROAD Cars, 
Sort Pipes, WATER- 
CLosETs, etc. 


SURE CURE 
FOR 
Smoky Chimneys 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


E.Van Noorden 
& Co., 


i 387 Harrison Avenue, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Working Models mailed to any address in the U. S. 
on receipt of 20 cents. 


AGENCIES :—M, M. Murpuy & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 

B. Scorr & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Derrorr Leap 

IPE AND SHEET LEAD Works, Detroit, Mich.; A. Motto, 

87 Royal St., New Orleans, La; Reuter & MAattory, 

ng Md.; Pierce, BuTLer & Prerce, Syracuse, 
; STAMBACH & Love, Philadelphia. 
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QUEEN & CO’S ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Architects’ and Draughtsmen’s ’ : . 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS Reed's | D erect K adiat or / 


AND MATERIALS. 


Re Cae 


THE CELEBRATED 
Acme » Drawing « Papers 


for General Draughting and for 


THE BLUE PROCESS, 


Drawing Boards, T Squares, Colors, Inks, 
Tracing Linens and Papers of every descrip- 
tion, Thumb Tacks, Rules, Tapes, Chains, 

i, Levels, etc., etc. - 

Sample books of Papers furnished on application. a er 

das Canidae pio published as rb song Part first, Optical Instruments; Part OVER 1,600,000 FEET IN USE. 

second, Mathematical Instruments; Part third, Stereopticon Apparatus; Part fourth, 


5) 
ee ; Part fifth, Meteorological Instruments ; Part sixth, Photographic Go LD §S I NDIRECT cc Py N Ra DIATORS, 


‘ JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., PHILADELPHIA. taint 5 bie ca Ui tn 
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GOLD'S IMPROVED X. L. SECTIONAL BOILER, 
; Wie es TWELVE SIZES. 
q a— sf Panis Gi cs ; 
NASHVILLE, TENN. MILLS’ SAFETY STEAM GENERATOR, 
4 A 40-Page Semi-Monthly Journal Devoted tothe SIX STYLES, ADAPTED TO ALL BUILDINGS. 
{ Saw Mill, Lumber &z Wood-Working Interests. Builders of the latest improved apparatus for warming and ventilating 
H The oldest f the kind published . - , Vly: : 
. nishes the larest news and correct Itimber quotations of By fe. Public Buildings and Private Residences by Steam 
i n 2 é lis trates i t " 
: fire attempted by any other Journal. Sample copies tent free and or fF ot Wi ater. 
| advertising rates furnis ona a A ° 7 J . : 

$1.00 for six months. Address, ee ee a Descriptive circulars and references sent on application. Please men- 

SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN, tion this paper. 
Nashville, Tenn. Tue H. B. Smitru Co., 

j WESTFIELD, MASS. 
4 
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| ==LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, — 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


ST. LOUIS HYDRAULIC 


PRESSED) © enox%Z my, | BRICK. 


Both so well and favorably known for their fine finish and elegant color. Also dealers in 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee, and Fancy Molded Brick. 


ee een 











The above lines of Brick are known to be reliable in every particular, having stood the test of fire and weather for years, 
and are known to be the productions of the best manufacturers of the country. 
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A large stock of Pressed Brick constantly on hand at our new Warehouse and General Office at 


PAA gp ie aed 


FIFTH AVBKRNUK AND POLK STRBEBAT. 


| 


Architects and all interested are cordially invited to visit and inspect our Stock after April 12th. 
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DEALERS IN 


icone Haroware 


eS ee 


Every Description. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


BRONZE. TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 
We are Chicago 'Agents for 


FINE 


All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us. 


Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 


“Architect” Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 CLark STREET and 138 MonROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


SOLICITED. 


— E. HINCHLIFF & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


HINCHLIFF & OWEN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Reece B RICK, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 














No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, 


Room 10. CHICAGO. 


Exhibit of Materials to be seen at our Office and at Permanent 
Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials and Improve- 
ments, No. 15 Washington St., Chicago. 





B Over 5,000,000 feet now in use. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


BUN pY RAD [AT g 
- STEAM = 
HOT WATER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A.A.GRIFFING IRON CO.» 


ee ae 


a 
440 COMMUNIPAW AVE 
JERSEY CITY NJ: 


HAY & PRENTICE CO., Agts., 


CHICAGO. 


HYDRAULIC AND STEAM 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


KLEVA TORS 


CRANE BROS. MFG. CO. 


General Offices & Works, 10 N. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 40 and 42 Wall Street, BOSTON, Mason Building. 
PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS, Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 
CLEVELAND, Blackstone Building. MINNEAPOLIS, Hennepin Block. 





ARCHER & PANCOAST 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


——DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


Gas Fixtures, 


Nos. 250 & 252 WABASH AVE. 
H. G. WILLARD, Resident Manager, CHICAGO. 


67 Green Street, and 68 & 74 Wooster Street, NEW YORK. 
No. 12 West Street, BOSTON. 


\ 





ti A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


ip CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Brass Work 


AND 


Hard Wood Fittings 


FOR 
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BRASS WICKET. 


BRASS RAIL, 








Public Buildings, Offices 
and Banks. 








Special Designs in Brass Gates, Railings, 
Wire Screens, etc., in Bronze, Gold or 
<5 Nickel-Plate Iron Screens. 
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